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Versatility in Lighting 


CEILINGS UNLIMIY 


ey 




















THE MILLER COMPANY + MERIDEN, CONN. 


I}luminating Division 


® HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION ® FOUNDRY DIVISION 
® ILLUMINATING DIVISION ® ROLLING MILL DIVISION 











Lighting which opens up new vistas in archi- 
tectural design — CEILINGS UNLIMITED — 
for stores, offices, schools, factories, and public 
buildings, is provided by MILLER FLUO- 
RESCENT TROFFER LIGHTING SYSTEMS. 
The patented MILLER CEILING FURRING 
HANGER makes possible suspension of ceil- 
ings from the lighting system and arrangement 
of units in continuous rows, blocks, or patterns, f 
as desired . . . speeds installation . . . 50 to 
75% less supports from structural ceiling 
needed. Its wireway assures 50% less wiring 
cost, and up to 80% less conduit and conduit 
fitting cost. MILLER FLUORESCENT TROF- 
FER-LIGHTING SYSTEMS set LIGHTING on 


a new, high pinnacle of accomplishment. 


630.5 ae ; 
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© This message is addressed to thoughtful 


bankers and their architects. Each of you is 
familiar with Herring-Hall-Marvin’s century of 
leadership in metaleraft engineering. But today 
we come to you with entirely new standards of 
bank protection — a new conception of archi- 
tectural beauty — conveniences that are years 
ahead — with inbuilt standards of trouble-free 
service never previously achieved. Many of these 
improvements, now obtainable, are too far ad- 
vanced to publicize! We'd prefer to tell you about 
them. Consult your local Herring-Hall-Marvin 


office — or write, wire, phone us direct. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO, “*iitiir2< 


n New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Monufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Sates Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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GASOLINE - ELECTRIC 
OUPLEX ORIVE 
AiR COMPRESSOR 


Diagram by Huxley Madeheim, Consulting Engineer 


For starting Diesel Engines of over 150 
horsepower rating, the most dependable 
and widely used method is an air system 
of the type illustrated in this layout. With 
this starting system hooked up to Diesel 
installations generating power and heat 
for such buildings as factories, hotels, large 
apartment houses, and stores, interruptions 
such as might occur through failure of 
electric supply or storage cells are avoided. 
A conventional type system is shown, with 
a duplex drive air compressor, the electric 
motor drive, and the emergency gasoline 
engine drive. In some systems, automatic 
shutdown of the electric power and auto- 
matic starting is provided, responsive to a 
set air pressure, while in others all oper- 
ations are manually controlled. Piping is 
identical for both types. 
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JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service ... in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel, and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 












VALVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
For details — and valves 
to suit varying conditions 

see Jenkins Catalog 
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Several types and pressure ranges of 
Jenkins Valves, other than those shown, 
can be used for this type of layout accord- 
ing to the factors involved. Consultation 
with accredited piping engineers and con- 
tractors is recommended when adapting 
these suggestions to your own require- 
ments, or when planning any major piping 
installation. 


Copies of Layout No. 10, enlarged, with 
additional information, will be sent on re- 
quest ... also future Piping Layouts. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 














Fig. 106-A* Bronze Globe 


Fig. 106-A* Bronze Globe 
Fig. 106-A* Bronze Globe 


Fig. 106-A* Bronze Globe 


Fig. 106-A* Bronze Globe 


Fig. 47 Tr. Spindle Gates 


*Valves should be fitted with Jenkins Renewable 














MIR STARTING DIESEL ENGINES 


se GLOBE VALVE 
vd CHECK VALVE 


ANGLE VALVE a PRESSURE GAGE 


3 GATE VALVE 


G THERMOMETER 










Composition Disc No. 936-A for Air Service. 


A CHOICE OF OVER 600 JENKINS VALVES 
To save time, to simplify planning, to 
get the advantage of Jenkins specialized 
valve-engineering experience, - select all 
the valves you need from the Jenkins line, 
fully described in the Jenkins Catalog. It’s 
your best assurance of the lowest cost in 
the long run. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York 13; Bridge- 


port; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; 
Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 


>, 
LOOK FOR THIS 
Since d time @, 


San 


Montreal; London, 


DIAMOND MARK 
1864 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me a reprint of Piping Layout No. 10, 
and future Layouts as they become available. 


Company....... 

















This Child Care Building is one of 
three recently built which reflects 
a sound approach toward funda- 
mental problems. Since buildings 
of this kind produce no income to 
offset maintenance, durability was 
given maximum weight in select- 
ing materials. And since basement- 
less, floor-slab construction was 
adopted, radiant heating, that 
would take care of the special 
heating problem, was _ installed. 
Byers Wrought Iron was utilized 
in the water lines, and in the entire 
heating system. 

The buildings were 10-room, 1- 
story. Byers Wrought Iron pipe, 
welded into grids, was laid on a 
gravel bed, and covered with a 
concrete slab. The wrought iron 
water line was also embedded in 
the slab. An asphalt tile floor cover- 
ing was then applied. 

The heating medium is hot water, 
furnished by an American Radiator 
hand fired boiler, and circulated 
by a Trane pump. Design was 
based on a 10°-70° temperature. 

The use of wrought iron in these 
responsible services follows estab- 
lished precedent, for wrought iron’s 


““ETERNALLY YOURS’’— professionally- 
produced 16mm sound motion picture. An 
entertaining saga of the wrought iron in- 
dustry, available to technical groups. New, 
authentic, informative. Write Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 


Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 





unusual service qualities have 
been recognized by engineers for 
years. It is readily formed and 
fabricated. It expands and con- 
tracts at practically identical rates 
with concrete, which combats 
cracking. It has high heat emis- 
sion. And its unusual structure... 
tiny fibers of glass-like silicate slag 
threaded through a body of high- 
purity metal . . . gives it unusual 





Good “ANTI- CORROSION” sfrecs heve- 


healing and water lines are 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


CHILD CARE BUILDING 
De Kalb County, Georgia 
_ Francis M.Daves & Associates, Arch., L.C. Boland, Jr., Eng. 
Landers Plumbing & Heating Co., Contractors 
Crane Co., Coil Fabricators 


Both Radiant Heat- 
ing Coils and water 
service lines are 
Byers WroughtlIron. 


One of the class- 
rooms, showing 
completely usable 
area made available 
by radiant heating. 


resistance to corrosive attack. 

If you are interested in maxi- 
mum durability in piping, ask for 
our bulletin, ‘Wrought Iron for 
Piping Services.” It is filled with 
helpful and timely information. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Atlanta. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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THE CASE FOR RENTAL HOUSING .. . Tek 
RENTAL HOUSING Wa —SUF QUICK ! 


An Editorial . . . by Kenneth K. Stowel 


THE CASE FOR RENTAL HOUSING 


Emerson Goble 
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is Homes, Desplaines, Illinois. Perkins and Will, Architect 


a FAMILY UNIT FOR A HILLY PLOT . 


Version of Two-Family Flat, Washington, D. C. Berla and Abel, Architect 


EFFICIENCY UNITS FOR TEXAS . 


For a Downtown Site in Houston. MacKie and Kamrath, A 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING FOR navies 


2900 Broadway Apartments, Houston. MacKie and Kamrath, Architect 


PARKLABREA, LOS ANGELES . 


Investment Building by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Leonard Schultze and 
Associates, Architects 


COLLECTIVE ree AT WORK 


By Thomas S. Ho 


BUILDING TYPES STUDY NO. 113 . . . COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
STEPS IN PLANNING A COMMUNITY BUILDING 
amnasaenemans FACILITIES ADDED . 


Center at Linden, N. J. Kelly and Gruzen, Architects and Engineers 


A MODEL CENTER FOR CHILD CARE 


Facilities for Child Care, Mclean Gardens, Washington. D. C. Holden, Mclaugh 


ind Associates, Architects 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR- 
port, Washington, D. C., equip- 
ped with Watrous Flush Valves. 
Louis A. Simon, Supervising 
Architect. Howard Lovewell 
Cheney, Consulting Architect. 
Mehring & Hanson Co., Plumb- 
ing Contractors. 


GREYHOUND-PICKWICK BUS TER- 
MINAL AND HOTEL, Kansas City, 
Mo. Watrous-equipped through- 
out. Wright & Wright, Architects. 
E. D. Hornbrook, Plumbing Con- 
tractor, 


A recent survey among architects widely experi- 
enced in the design of airports, railway and bus 
depots discloses some interesting trends in flush valve 
selection. 

For example, there is a definite trend toward 
foot-operated flush valves for both closet bowls and 
urinals. Concealed flush valve installations are also 
favored by many. A summary of these trends is 
included in the booklet offered below. 


Of course, a primary consideration in the selection 
of any flush valve combination is dependable, trouble- 
free performance — characteristic of all Watrous 


Flush Valves. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1240 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON FLUSH VALVE APPLICATIONS 


A survey of interesting trends in the selection of flush valves for buildings 
is given in Bulletin No. 477. Write for your copy. See Sweet’s Catalog for 
full information on Watrous Flush Valves. 







| Watrous Flush Valve 








Very important also is economy. Here the simple 
Watrous Water Saver adjustment makes possible 
savings of many thousands of gallons of water 
each year. 


Maintenance is another factor. This is simplified 
by the convenient, single-step servicing feature of 


Watrous Flush Valves. 


Combine all these qualities in the flush valves for 
your new building or modernization program by 
choosing Watrous Flush Valves—a selection that 
will be a constant source of satisfaction over the 
years to come, 


ee 
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Building Holds Center of Materials Stage + A Quarter 


Billion Is Added to Veterans Emergency Housing Fund 


CPA Ups Prices + FHA Launches Home Remodeling Program 


Wartime pressures, while drawing 
away from the rest of the nation’s 
economy, are settling their uncertainty 
and government regulation increasingly 
about the building industry in these 
May days six years after the Nazi sweep 
across the Low Countries into France. 

Of course, the goal is different 
production for peace instead of war — 
but the pressure is similar, to achieve 
unprecedented output for a vital emer- 
gency. Private building, held down dur- 
ing the war, now must overcome the 
lost years —but must do it first by 
channeling practically all material into 
housing. 

Reconversion Director Snyder, in his 
recent quarterly report, warns of the 
critical situation in the following words: 

“The nation’s housing shortage, al- 
ready of a magnitude unparalleled in 
(merican history, is still growing. It will 
become more acute in the next few 
months.” 


Some Projects Exempted 

All operations are proceeding under 
general restrictions set forth in Veter- 
ans’ Housing Program Order No. 1. 
Hardly had spring knocked on the na- 
tion’s doors on March 21 than the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
viven new stipends and increased per- 
sonnel from the Congressional pocket- 
book, directed that no new construction 
or repairs to existing structures (with 
exceptions for small amounts) could be 
undertaken without U. S. authorization. 
[xeepted were projects already begun 
and the following items: 

Roads, streets, sidewalks, railroad or 
street or interurban or plant railway 
tracks or operating facilities (other than 
buildings), fences, silos, bridges, tun- 
iels, subways, pipe lines, power or util- 
ity lines, sewers, surface or underground 
lines, wells, dams or canals. 

CPA made clear that no person could 
sell or deliver materials which he knew 
r believed would be used in work pro- 

ibited under the order. 


-refabrication Rated 


But CPA did not stop there. It issued 
Prefabricated Housing Order under 
ich participants could obtain prefer- 
ce ratings for scarce materials to main- 
‘in their production lines. Not only did 
us include April, May and June, but 
so an advance authorization for a per- 
ntage of requirements for July, August 
ud September. 


NAY 1946 


Snyder emphasizes that great reli- 
ance must be placed on prefabricated 
mass-produced homes, that the prob- 
lems are immense, and that “the types 
of materials that will be used are subject 
to constant change until production 
ideas become actualities.” 

He adds: 

“The Housing Expediter contemplates 
that within a brief period we can create 
a mass-production industry comparable 
in size, in opportunity for investment 
and in employment, with the automobile 
industry of the 1920s.” 

As to style of homes, he says that 
seven out of 12 started this year will be 
conventional, and that three out of five 
next year likewise will be conventional 
types. 

CPA further added softwood ply wood, 
hardwood flooring, prefabricated houses, 
sections and panels to the list of selected 
critical building materials on which 
Hf preference ratings apply. 


$250 Million Added 


Congress and the Labor Department 
as well as CPA, the housing agencies and 
others, joined in the emergency. The 
legislators shunted a quarter of a billion 
additional dollars into quick construction 
for veterans. They did this after Wilson 
W. Wyatt, the Housing Expediter, him- 
self told them: “The costs of converting 
barracks — on which limited experience 





had been available — were underesti- 
mated.” 

Upon submitting new estimates, 
Wyatt added pointedly: 

“In view of present trends in construc- 
tion costs, and the fact that experience 
has proved that this program must be 
done entirely by means of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, it is entirely possible 
that actual unit costs may prove higher 
than these estimates.” 


Labor Role Included 


A small sum under the quarter billion 
in added funds goes to the Department 
of Labor to: 

1. Triple construction workers within 
a year. 

2. Conciliate and arbitrate an antici- 
pated increase in labor disputes, par- 
ticularly in expansion of prefabricated 
housing. 

3. Adjust wage rates. 

4. Extend apprentice training pro- 
grams. 

5. Gather essential data on employ- 
ment and labor market conditions. 

The additional re-use funds sped 
through Congress as it still threshed 
over all the angles of housing, including 
the Patman Bill, particularly the sub- 
sidy and price ceiling proposals, and the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing 
bill. Concurrently a Senate Agriculture 
subcommittee was inquiring into causes 
for the lumber shortage. 


New Outlook Presented 


In the course of the Patman Bill de- 
liberations, John D. Small, CPA boss, 
brought forth some interesting outlook 
data, pooled from six federal agencies. 
Total new construction, maintenance 
and repair for 1946 is set at $14 billion, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Hints for those who 


Look at these photographs. They show what can be done to 
improve a home, when one has a little imagination and some 
Insulux Glass Block. 


@ Note the large glass block panel in the living room. 
This attractive “light wall,” which adjoins the summer ter- 
race, provides an abundance of daylight all through the 
year. And in the winter—it brings considerable fuel sav- 
ings because of the insulating value of the block. 


@ Note the departmentalized bathroom. An Insulux par- 
tition, and space divided into four distinct sections: toilet, 
shower, tub, wash stand and dressing room. Think of the 
advantages! 


@ Note the glass block partition in the hallway. This is a 
money-saver, as it borrows needed light from the dining 
room adjoining. 

Panels of Insulux Glass Block are being installed in hundreds 


of buildings throughout America. In homes, stores, schools, 
hospitals, offices and factories! 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


UL S5SULU 24 


GLASS BLOCK 

















Insulux Glass Block Panels transmit and diffuse light vet provide 
privacy along with light. 
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Something new—a departmentalized bathroom! Four distinct sec 
tions—toilet, shower, tub, wash stand and dressing room—two of 
them divided by an Insulux partition 





Insulux Glass Block is a functional 
An Insulux panel can be building material — not merely a 
used to carry natural light decoration. It is designed to do cer- 
from room to room for tain things that other building 
brightening dark corners. materials cannot do. Investigate! 


For technical data, specifications, and in- 
stallation details, see our section in Sweet's 


Architectural Catalog, or write: Insulux Prod- 
ucts Division, Dept. C-5, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Pipe Obtainable at Moderate Price...%% 





ANACONDA 85 RED BRASS 





| eeThe Highest Quality Corrosion-resisting 


[HE ABOVE RECOMMENDATION was made by The American Brass Company 


in 1927... after exhaustive experiments which required 10 years to complete. 


The performance of Anaconda 85 Red Brass Pipe in countless industrial, 
commercial, institutional and residential applications through the ensuing 


19 years has fully justified this recommendation. 


Anaconda 85 Red Brass Pipe can be specified for hot 


ed > hme ; AnacondA 
ind cold water service in any type of building... with 


onfidence that no more durable material is available Suaconde 
it comparable cost. 


COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


nnn neem enna 


In Canada: Axaconn, Americas Brass Lrp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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for 1947 at $19.5 billion. Some 1947 
estimates run nearly double 1946. Total 
new construction jumps from $8.8 bil- 
lion to $13.4 billion; housing from $3.8 
billion to $6.6 billion; highways from 
$0.5 billion to $1 billion; airports from 
$25 million to $50 million. Notable un- 
der housing is the more than tripling of 
prefabricated construction, from nearly 
$0.7 billion in 1946 to $2.5 billion in 
1947. 


Agencies Readjusted 

As the Wyatt housing program pro- 
ceeded, the federal agencies made nu- 
merous administrative adjustments, 
some of which bear noting. Field offices 
increased; both field and Washington 
offices added personnel, while top units 


reshuffled their bureaus. Wyatt named 
seven Regional Housing Expediters, 
planned to add others, with Neil Dalton 
as his Deputy Expediter in charge of 
community action. He chose as a special 
consultant on lumber Donald A. Camp- 
bell, past president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association. 

CPA set up a new Construction Bu- 
reau to handle authorizations under the 
veterans’ program, to estimate material 
supplies, and to administer the granting 
of preference ratings. 


Real Estate Rises 


Figures came from the NHA reporting 
an increase in real estate prices since 
V-J Day of 16 per cent to 18 per cent. 
Compared to 1940, the present range is 





Dean E. F. Lawrence, Oregon University 


ELLIS F. LAWRENCE 


Ellis Fuller Lawrence, Dean of the 
University of Oregon School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts for the past 32 
years, died in Portland on February 27. 
He was 66. 

Recognized as one of the foremost 
architects on the Pacific coast, Dean 
Lawrence was a past vice president and 
a director of the A.J.A., and a member of 
the City Planning Commission of Port- 
land, the Pacific Coast League of Archi- 
tects, the Portland Architectural Club, 
the Oregon State Teachers Association 
and the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture. Twenty-three of the 
buildings on the University of Oregon 
campus are of his design, in addition to 
which he had completed plans for three 
new buildings — the Science Building, 
Women’s Dormitory and the Union 
Building — construction of which has 
not yet been started. He began his 
architectural practice at Portland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass. 
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A. L. Scott, Lockwood Greene president 


ALBERT L. SCOTT 


Albert L. Scott, president of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., died on 
March 2 at his home at Chappaqua, 
N.Y., at the age of 67. 

A native of Cleveland, Mr. Scott be- 
gan his engineering work with Lock- 
wood Greene in 1900, becoming presi- 
dent in 1926. He was a trustee of Chicago 
and Brown Universities and Spelman 
College, and a former president of 
Rockefeller Center, Inc. 


ALBERT J. ELDON 


Albert Joseph Eldon, 56, architec- 
tural representative for the Insulux 
Products Division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., in New England States and 
New York, died at his home in Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., on February 20. 

Formerly associated with several New 
York architectural firms including Mc- 
Kim, Meade & White and Tucker & 
Marsh, Mr. Eldon joined the Insulux 


Division in 1936. 





from 25 per cent to well above 100 per 
cent higher, the survey (covering 84 
cities of 100,000 or more and 250 smaller 
cities) indicates. NHA advised also on 
the basis of this survey that increases in 
the prices of raw acreage and fully pre- 
pared building lots were even greater 
than those on existing homes. 


Building Materials Focal 
Supply and prices of building ma- 
terials remain a focal issue. From the 
Commerce Department’s Construction 
Division comes this pertinent note: 

“While building materials generally 
are expected to step up production rap- 
idly to meet increasing requirements, 
lumber may continue in short supply for 
several years. Earlier forecasts indicated 
that prospective lumber production and 
requirements would be in balance in 
1946. Current estimates now suggest 
wide disparity between production and 
requirements, in view of the tight stock 
situation and increasing demands for 
housing.” 

Wyatt and Small are pushing for top 
production, and, after conferring with 
an industry advisory committee, Small’s 
CPA fixed a goal of 32 billion board feet 
of lumber for 1946, compared to 27.5 
billion last year. Demand this year is 
expected to run 35 billion board feet. 


Steel Items Hit 


Steel items, of course, were hit by the 
late winter strike, on the heels of which 
the coal stoppage brought further 
threats to production. Too, uncertainty 
surrounded the steel fabricating plants 
since the steel wage increase applied 
only to workers in producing plants; 
lack of price relief for fabricators affected 
the picture. 

CD findings on metal building ma- 
terials disclose tight situations for steel 
windows, bar joists, nails, down spouts, 
gutters, metal wheelbarrows, extension 
ladders, auger bits, hand saws, cross-cut 
saws, and insect metal screen cloth. 

A disconcerting picture is given on 
electrical wiring materials and lighting 
fixtures: deliveries on new orders for 
wiring devices, 9 to 18 months; deliver- 
ies on utility type incandescent lighting 
fixtures, stock to 6 months; on orna- 
mental types’3 to 12 months; fluorescent 
3 to 12 months. 


Porter Shifts Prices 


Paul Porter, as Bowles’ successor, be- 


gan shifting prices in the interests of 


increased production. He granted dis- 
cretionary upping of ceilings of roughly 
20 per cent on softwood plywood; he 
timed this action with CPA moves to 
channel half of the entire output into 
the emergency housing program. He ad- 
vised that ceilings would be reviewed 
after June 15—that is, after three 
months’ operation. 

(Continued on page 16 
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No other protective paint for metal has ever 
known such wide acceptance by industry, 
through the years, as Red Lead. And re- 
cent scientific research has disclosed that 
Red Lead’s outstanding performance re- 
sults from basic characteristics of the pig- 
ment itself. 


Not the least important of these is the ability 
of Red Lead to halt electro-chemical ac- 
tion — the fundamental cause of rusting. 


In this action weak currents are generated, 
due to physical and chemical differences 
in the metal and to other factors. These 
lead to corrosion of the iron. 


These factors are always present, but their 


effects are eliminated by Red Lead. 


Here’s what happens: Red Lead, because of its 
singular composition, possesses properties 
which enable it to form a compact, tightly 
adherent, protective film, located at the 
interface of the metal and the paint coat- 
ing. See cross section diagram above. 


This film—-so thin that it is not apparent 
to the human eye— is in very intimate con- 
tact with the metal, and its formation halts 
electro-chemical action — and the corro- 
sion of the metal. 


Once formed, it is essential that the continuity 
of the film be maintained — if the shield 
is to be effective. When Red Lead pig- 
mented paint is used, any small breaks in 
the protective shield, due to abrasive ac- 
tion or otherwise, are readily healed. The 
metal remains in a rust-inhibited condi- 
tion as long as Red Lead coats the surface. 
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| halts Rust-Producing 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ACTION 





RED LEAD PAINT 





The invisible safeguard against corrosion 
This diagram shows the interfacial film, located at 
the metal and paint-film interface. The formation 
and the maintenance of this shield by Red Lead 
halts electro-chemical action ... safeguards the 
metal against rust. 


Specify RED LEAD for All Metal Protective Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preventive 
is most fully realized in a paint where it is 
the only pigment used. However, its rust- 
resistant properties are so pronounced that 
it also improves any multiple pigment 
paint. No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protection 
of metal, if it contains Red Lead. 


Write for New Booklet “Red Lead in Corrosion 
Resisting Paints” is an up-to-date, authorita- 
tive guide for those responsible for specifying 
and formulating paint for structural iron and 
steel. It describes in detail the scientific rea- 
sons why Red Lead gives superior protection. 
It also includes typical specification formu- 
las. If you haven’t received your copy, address 
nearest branch listed below. 


* * * 


The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through our 
technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3: 
Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.); 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 
30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, W. Va. 
(Evans Lead Division). 


Dutch Boy 


Reg. U.S. P. \ 


fied Lead 
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NEW APARTMENTS 


Plans for construction of a $5,000,000 
apartment house project at School 
House Lane and Wissahickton Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa., have been completed 
by Maver I. Blum, Philadelphia apart- 
ment house builder and operator. Work 
will begin as soon as materials can be 
assembled. 

The project, to consist of two ll- 
story buildings, will contain 445 one-, 
two- and three-bedroom apartments. It 
will occupy a four-acre tract, with about 
half of the land given over to gardens 
and lawns. 

One of the features of the new houses 
will be personalized heating — heating 
controls which will make it possible for 
each tenant to regulate the temperature 
of his own apartment. Other features 
will be windows which admit the sun’s 
ultraviolet rays, deep-freeze lockers, 
and optional air conditioning. The two 
buildings will be of cross design to afford 
maximum light and ventilation. 

A huge lobby linking the two build- 
ings will be lined with public facilities 
including a main dining room seating 
400 persons, four smaller dining rooms, 
a self-service market, a tea room, drug 
store, coffee shop, barber shop, beauty 


+ / . Ss e 
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parlor, valet, and tenants’ laundry 
room. Roof gardens on each building 
will have sun-bathing facilities and 
massage and steam rooms. with attend- 


ants for men and women, 


é a 





NEW PLANTS 


Glass Tower 


{ 15-story glass tower, 156 ft. high, 
serviced directly from a circular masonry 
stem at the center, will be the feature of 
a wax research laboratory to be built 





A 15-stery glass tower will be the focal point of S. C. Johnson & Son's new laboratory 
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this year in Racine, Wis., for 5. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc. Frank Lloyd Wright is 
the architect. 

The tower, standing free in a court 
adjacent to the present administration 
building, also designed by Mr. Wright, 
will house research, development and 
control laboratories and library. Sur- 
rounding it will be two- and three-story 
buildings housing the technical service 
department, pilot plant, advertising and 
photographic departments, demonstra- 
tion and lecture rooms. 


Three Alike 


Construction is under way on new 
plants for General Motors at Wilmington, 
Del., Framingham, Mass.. and Atlanta, 
Ga. All three follow the same general 
pattern and are of about the same size, 
with straight-line flow of assembly and 
sub-assembly operations. Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects and Engineers, 
Ine., are the architects. 

Specifications eall for structural steel 
frame with metal deck, and metal floor 


construction. Exterior walls are of brick 
and glass, with stone trim in the office 
building. Office partitions are of metal 
and glass. The walls in the kitchen, cafe- 
teria and office dining room are lined 
with glazed tile; the executives’ dining 
room is finished in wood. 

The office building is V-shaped for 
better lighting and better access to the 
kitchen receiving room on one side and 
the garage on the other side of the con- 
necting wing between office and_per- 
sonnel building. A semi-circular lobby, 
finished in drift oak paneling and red 
cedar marble floor, connects at the rear 
with a two-story passage leading to the 
assembly building. 


Administration Building 
The principles of solar orientation 
will be utilized in the construction of a 
new 6-story administration building for 
the American Stove Co., manufacturer 
of Magic Chef gas ranges, in St. Louis. 
Harris Armstrong of Kirkwood, Mo.., is 


(Continued on page 15 
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LEADER...in Economy 
Flexibility... Cleanliness 


ENTERPRISE BURNERS 
are available in sizes from 12-650 BHP, 


4-200 Gal Per Hr for manual, semi-automatic, and 


fully automatic operation; with modulating or special 


combinations of fire control for your specific requirement. 
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Brooklyn Public Library at Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Inset, view of the Boiler Room, 
showing ENTERPRISE Oil Burner installation 
made by Enterprise Engineering Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


Pikes fuel oils yield up to 15% more heat when 
correctly burned than do the lighter oils, yet cost 
from 25-50% less. This economy is achieved by 
ENTERPRISE ROTARY BURNERS mixing the 
heaviest oils with correct air quantities so that a 


highly combustible fog is blown into the fire box. 


The cleanliness and flexibility of fuel oil, as com- 
pared with other fuels, reaches its peak when EN- 
TERPRISE ROTARY BURNERS are used. After 
initial adjustment little further attention is required! 
ENTERPRISE BURNERS are unexcelled in their 


adaptability to fully automatic instantaneous heating. 


Four fully Automatic ENTERPRISE BURNERS 
installed over 6 years ago in the Brooklyn Public 
Library “have given... excellent service and we 
are entirely satisfied” according to Chief Librarian 
James Ferguson. 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


ENTERPRISE 


ENGINE and FOUNDRY Co. 


18th and FLORIDA STS 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 


1946 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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These Magazines know what Women want 











Woman’s Home Compan- McCaru’sMacazineread- Successrut Farmine sur- Housenoip Macazine Country GENTLEMAN sur- 
ION survey shows that — ers have made the Mod- vey shows that nearly twice survey indicates that 3 vey shows that among the 
; a fn — . as many REA customers 5 ; 
more women plan to buy ern Electric Range their willownanElectricRance '™es a8 many women upper two-thirds of white 
an Electric Range than  2-to-1 “must have” choice ajter the first two postwar | Want Electric Ranges as farmers, the Electric 
any other type! in a recent contest. years as now have one. “now have” them. Range is the 2-to-1 choice! 


Their Surveys show the swing is t 








Leave it to the magazines to find out what 
their readers want. Survey after survey 
shows that women prefer the convenience, 
cleanliness, dependability and economy of 
modern electric cooking! 

Pre-war sales figures add further proof 
to this trend. Between 1933 and 1941, sales 
of Electric Ranges increased over 900%! 

There are no two ways about it—to cash 
in on this growing demand. you must wire 
the new homes you build for Electric Ranges. 
we Built-in, the cost of such wiring is negligible, 
Hiatal So's but the selling power is tremendous! 





Electric Range Section 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 4 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. ; 


A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL «+ ELECTROMASTER ~ ESTATE HEATROLA « FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON «+ HOTPOINT 
* KELVINATOR »« MONARCH «+ NORGE « QUALITY «+ UNIVERSAL « WESTINGHOUSE 
THE RANGE SERVICE OUTLET 
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| A SYMBOL OF THE 
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Administration building for American Stove 


the architect for the new building, Neal 
J. Campbell the design engineer, and 
Ferris and Hamig are the mechanical 
engineers. 

So placed that the entire north wall 
will be free from direct sun rays from 
9 am. to 5 p.m. during midsummer 
days, the building will feature large 
areas of unshaded glass in that wall to 
provide a high degree of natural diffused 
daylighting. In the south wall the glass 
will be of a new type that bends the 
sun’s rays to the ceiling. Windows will 
be of permanently sealed, double-in- 
sulating plate glass. A novel feature will 


Addition Started 


Construction has been started on a 
$500,000 addition to the Racine, Wis., 
plant of the Modine Mfg. Co., to provide 
enlarged facilities for production, en- 
gineering and administration. 

The new building, to be joined to the 
south end of the present plant, will in- 
crease the floor area by approximately 
65,000 sq. ft. It will be of one-story con- 
struction, with an 185-ft. frontage. 
In addition to the production areas, it 
will house administrative and engineer- 
ing offices, experimental laboratories, 
drafting and tool rooms, the printing 
department and a cafeteria. Zone con- 
trolled air conditioning, sealed thermo- 
pane windows, acoustic ceilings and fluo- 
rescent lighting are specified. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst and White, of Chicago, 
are the architects. 


Plant Completed 


The new plant of the Reynolds Spring 
Company at Trenton, N. J., has been 
completed by Walter Kidde Construc- 





Construction has been started on a one-story addition to Modine Mfg. Co.'s Racine plant 


be permanent window washing equip- 
ment consisting of a car suspended from 
the roof by cables. 

To leave the major expanse of floor 
space open, heating and air conditioning 
equipment will be in stacked arrange- 
ment at one end of the building, with 
individually controlled units for each 
floor. Interior partitions will be built of 
prefabricated steel panels, 4 by 10 ft. in 
size, interchangeable to permit office 
space to be altered easily and quickly as 
requirements may dictate. The entire 
ground floor will be a showroom and 
entrance lobby with window walls. 

All lights will be recessed to ceiling 
surface. Lighting units and ceiling pan- 
els will be of modular design and inter- 
changeable at will to conform with the 
rearranging of office partitions. Radiant 
ieating will be delivered into the rooms 
‘hrough acoustical tile which will per- 
‘orm the double service of absorbing 
noise and radiating heat. Coils of the 

eating system will be in the utility 
stacks at the end of each floor, and re- 
lacement air will be brought in by 
electronic filters. 
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tors, Inc., New York, engineers and 
contractors. 

The one-story structure is character- 
ized by a large expanse of window and, 
except for the office section, no parapet 
above the window sash (the sash is car- 
ried up to the eaves) to assure maximum 
light. Over 100,000 ft. in area, it is a 
wide building, laid out with a minimum 
of obstructions for straight line produc- 
tion. The steel frame building has an 
insulated steel roof deck, steel sash and 
brick walls, concrete floor construction. 





Entrance to the new Reynolds Spring plant 
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Postwar Sales 
Will Triple Again 


a in the 6 prewar years, sales of 
» Electric Water Heaters almost 









' for NEMA* shows that three 
© times as many women want Elec- 
© tric Water Heaters as now have 






‘them! They're ‘‘what women 


> wont,’ because they're: 














SAFE—Flameless, fumeless 
CLEAN—Smokeless, sootless 
ADAPTABLE — Permit short hot water 


lines— Require no flue or vent 
TROUBLE-FREE as electric light 


ECONOMICAL—The cost is low for 
Plenty of hot water all the time. 





j Installing Electric Water Heaters 
. i every house you build, mea" 
_ Giving women what they wont! Y 





Electric Water Heater Section 
IONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


@MIRAL * B&F + CLARK + ELECTROMASTER * FOWLER « 
BRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOTPOINT °* 
¥EMCO + REX + RHEEM + SELECTRIC * SMITHWAY + 

IERMOGRAY ° THERMO-WATT 
WESTINGHOUSE 
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CLEAR-CUT CLARITY. ..rroaueton, even in tne tines ot 


detailed lines. comes naturally from the plus degree of opacity which 
HIi-DENSITY Lead imparts to pencil tracings. It is this outstanding 
betterment. added to the draftsman’‘s ideal of unvarying uniformity of 
grading. that makes MICROTOMIC “VAN DYKE” a pencil worthy of your 


trust. Available at accredited dealers from coast to coast. 


Choice of 18 degrees from 7B to 9H with Round Leads—plus 6 Degrees with special Chisel Point Leads. 
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(Continued from page 10 


Price increases became effective in 
March and April also on various other 
building items, including an average 
of 9 per cent on hardwood flooring, 6 
per cent on Ponderosa pine cut stock 
for doors and windows; 10 per cent on 
builders’ hardware, 11 per cent on about 
1) cast iron plumbing drainage staples. 
30 cents per square on western softwood 
shingles, and $2 per thousand on sand 
lime building brick. 


Remodeling Pushed 

The FHA is working on a broad co- 
operative program among communities. 
dealers and lenders to stimulate home re- 
modeling as a means to get housing for 
veterans with top speed and low cost. 
The drive is proceeding on the basis that 
many cities have dwellings which can 
prov ide one or more income-producing 
apartments, that large apartments can 
he divided into numerous modern small 
units, and that warehouses, business 
and other structures can be converted 
into living space. 

Property owners, under FILA’s “Re- 
model for Veterans” program, may ob- 
tain loans up to $5,000 for terms up to 
seven years. 

On a more permanent basis, Commis- 
sioner Raymond M. Foley's FHA has 
established an urban redevelopment unit 
with a view to participation in “the re- 
habilitation of American cities.” Some 
cities have asked FH A to aid in planning 
redevelopment programs. 

A survey of advance planning for 
public works, requested of the Federal 
Works Agency by the Senate Small Bus- 
iness Committee, shows that up to the 
end of 1945 plans had been completed 
by the states and their subdivisions for 
publie works totaling almost $1 billion. 
Sixty-six per cent of the cities and towns 
under 50,000 in population reported no 
plans, and less than half of the $30,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
advances to state and local governments 
for such planning had been disbursed. 


Airports to be Aided 
In finally agreeing upon a combined 
draft of the Federal Airport Bill, House 
and Senate conferees worked out a com- 
promise which changes the total for aid 
to airports to $500 million extending 
over seven years beginning this June 30. 
Provision is made for the federal govern- 
ment to share half of allowable project 
costs in the case of Class 3 or smaller 
airports and such portion as the Admin- 
istrator may deem appropriate (not 
exceeding 50 per cent) in the case of 
Class 4 or larger airports. 
The measure directs the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics “to prepare, and 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Builder Brown 
was Baltled . ... 


BUT ONLY FOR A MOMENT 


With the architect and contractor, he turned 
to Ceco ... Together they solved the problem 


Builder Brown was constructing a plant which called for special types of 
metal sereens. But these required special rolling equipment and dies 
that were not available. It looked tough—until he turned to Ceeo. Out 
of their engineering know-how. they suggested certain changes using 
standard Ceco construction. The contractor and architect approved, 
Better results were achieved—10°,7, of cost was saved—and the job was 
completed ahead of schedule. 


MATERIALS HARD TO GET? CECO CAN GIVE YOU 
PROMPT, EARLY DELIVERY ON METAL SCREENS 


For every purpose — every building — every opening — Ceco has the right 
screen. Not just one type, but every type needed for new buildings or 
replacements — for wood windows or metal. No job is too large or small 

no problem too difficult. Hard-to-screen openings are a specialty . . . 
Ceco screens in steel, bronze and aluminum are available NOW for all 


buildings including RESIDENTIAL. 


° 


READ THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF CECO METAL SCREENS 


A Partial List of 
. Standard types and styles for every purpose. Other CECO Products 


. Cost no more than ordinary screens . . . factory fin- 
ished .. . no on-the-job painting, trimming or fitting. 


. Easy to install, remove and re-install. Metal Windows and Doors 
. Will not warp, shrink, swell, twist or rot. 


. Custom built from steel, bronze or aluminum. Metal Weatherstrips 
. Wired with rustproof, clear-vision screen cloth. Steel Joists, Steel Roof Deck 
Metal Lath 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION Reinforcing Steel 
5701 WEST 26TH STREET, CHICAGO 50, ILL. ~~ 


Concrete Engineering Division, 
Merchant Trade Division, Highway Products Division Double-Drain Roofing 


Offices, Warehouses and Fabricating Plants in Principal Cities 
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CRT NT products CECO EN GINEERING makes the MLM 











A—The Kinnear Motor Operator saves 
effort, time, and manpower. It goes into action 
instantly at the touch of a control button—open- 
ing, closing, or stopping the door with smooth 
speed and efficiency. It’s a sturdy, integral unit 
featuring a specially designed torque-output 
motor, machine-cut gears, and bronze bushings 
that assure lasting, trouble-free operation. 


B—The same bull-dog ruggedness and high 
operating efficiency are featured in the sturdy, 
all-steel, interlocking-slat construction of Kin- 
near Rolling Doors. Coiling into small space 
above the lintel, Kinnear Doors permit full use of a// floor and ceiling space around 
doorways, remaining out of the way and safe from damage when open. These and 
other basic advantages have made Kinnear a first choice for nearly half a century! 


C—Remote Control adds still further convenience and economy by permitting 
more strategic placing of control buttons, or centralized control stations for any 
number of doors. It helps eliminate doorway “bottlenecks,” and cuts heating and 
air-conditioning costs by encouraging prompt door closure at all times. Remote 
control assures maximum advantages from the smooth, easy, time-saving action of 
Kinnear Motor Operated Rolling Doors. 

Write today for complete information on the ABC’S of dependable door 
satisfaction at its best. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories 
1860-1880 Fields Avenue Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Avenue San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


INNEAR™ 


ROLLING DOORS 


_ 
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revise annually, a national plan for the 
development of public airports in the 
United States,” including Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico. It authorizes 
$3,000,000 for preliminary planning and 
surveys “incident to the initiation of the 
airport program.” 


BUILDING GAINS 


Residential building mounted stead- 
ily in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains in February, F. W. Dodge 
Corp. reports. The month’s dollar vol- 
ume of contracts awarded, amounting 
to $102,079,000, was the highest peace- 
time February residential total since 
1929. The volume was 14 per cent higher 
than January, and 426 per cent higher 
than February a year ago. 

While the gains in residential con- 
struction were most pronounced, in- 
creases of 1 per cent in nonresidential 
construction over January and 130 per 
cent over February, 1945, were also re- 
ported. 

The total for the first two months of 
1946, for all construction contracts 
awarded in the states east of the Rockies, 
was $744,900,000, a gain of 159 per cent 
over the corresponding two months of 
last year. 


SUPPLY SITUATION 
Enough Brick, Tile 

The production of brick and tile this 
year should be sufficient to meet the full 
requirements of the Wyatt housing pro- 
gram and to permit an important volume 
of industrial and commercial building, 
together with essential public works, 
according to J. Ernest Fender, president 
of the Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute. Production is expected to exceed 
7 billion brick equivalents, 17 per cent 
above 1941 output and 133 per cent 
greater than 1945 production. The 
Wyatt program would require about 2.8 
billion brick equivalents, including 193,- 
000 tons of structural clay tile. 


Timetable Offered 
A new supply timetable indicating 
when the end of current material short- 
ages may be looked for, has been pub- 
lished by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce as an aid to industry’s long and 
short term planning. Improved supplies 
of copper, sugar and rubber are already 
in the making, according to the time- 
table, but acute shortages of lead, tin 
and building materials continue in effect 
with steel, paper, leather, industrial tex- 
tiles and floor coverings not far behind. 
The various factors influencing the 
supply situation in 21 basic raw materi- 
als are brought up to date in this new 
study. The probable end of acute scarci- 
(Continued on page 144) 
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WHAT IT IS 
KoolShade is—in effect—an out- 
side miniature venetian blind. The 
paper-thin bronze ‘‘slats’’ are per- 
manently set at a 17 degree slant. 
Light rays flood in... you can 
see out clearly ... but the sun’s 
heat rays are stopped outside. 


WHAT IT PREVENTS 
Sun heat rays pouring through 
windows cause up to 75% of room 
heat. Glass does not stop them 
. it does resist radiated heat. 
Heat rays pour in . .. accumulate. 
Result . . . a sweaty heat trap. 


WHAT IT DOES 
KoolShade ‘blocks, reflects, ab- 
sorbs and radiates up to 90% of 
the sun’s heat rays . . . outside 
the window. Keeps rooms as 
much as 15° cooler. 


* Trade Mork Property of 


i 
e 
FITS MODERN DESIGN 
KoolShade fits neatly, smoothly 
into modern architectural design, 
giving shaded comfort to sun- 
exposed rooms. There are no un- 
gainly protrusions ...no breaking 
of streamlined effects, when you 
specify KoolShade Sun Screen. 
ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 
AND UPKEEP 
KoolShade installs as easily and 
inexpensively as common insect 
screen ...upkeep is negligible 
because it will not rust, rot or 
rattle. This bronze screen gives 
long, trouble-free service. 
EXTRA PLUS VALUES 
+ Permanently adjusted for greatest efficiency. 
+ Prevents fading of drapes and furnishings. 
+ Completes insulation—aids air-conditioning. 
+ It also serves as an effective insect screen. 
— <2 ap 
Se 
310s. ichigan a Dept. Mg 
! Send Sample and Li sn Chicago 4,11 
! ‘erature on KoolShade § 

"it’s Cooler in the Shade"’ ; Name... un Screen 
Company ee: nl canals 
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Geet MOGLSHADE SUN SCREEN 


For Cooler Comfort in Every Sun-Exposed Room 


= = 
FOR FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE, TEAR OUT ANDL “= MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ingersoll 
MOOLSHADE Six Strcex' 
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PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 
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Every architect knows that a reliable piping system for 
plumbing and heating is one of the most important factors 
in the building. It is a surprising fact that a great deal 
of thought and money is frequently spent on outward 
appearances, while vital matters are quite often taken for 
granted. Of course, the home should be modern in design, 
its kitchen, bathroom and laundry fixtures should be hand- 
some and conveniently located... but unfortunately, good 
looks do not assure good service. 


The efficiency of these modern fixtures and the very livabil- 
ity of the home itself depend upon a permanently reliable 
piping system for the plumbing and heating—in a word 
—A STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS SYSTEM. 


STREAMLINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


COPPER PIPE 
AND FITTINGS 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE 
Fittings assures a piping installation that incorporates 
maximum resistance to rust, clogging and vibration. It 
affords a permanently reliable conducting system that in- 
sures efficient service from fixtures and radiating units year 
in and year out. With the possible exception of abnormal 
water conditions, STREAMLINE will outlast the building in 
which it is installed. 





When you include STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Fittings in 
your postwar specifications, you are actually providing future 
insurance of comfort and convenience for the building. 
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Welcome! 
Spring and Fall have many chilly days 
and evenings, too, that need just a little 
Extra Heat. That’s when the @ Electric 
QUIKHETER proves its worth in 
telichtful ‘i; It costs no more than many portable 
— haces ee mene an aver- models, yet lasts a lifetime. Separate 
age room in just a few minutes. control switch* locates high on the wall, 
Best of all, the @ QUIKHETER has 2Way from children’s inquisitive fingers, 
no moving parts to wear out, and a where you can reach it without stooping. 
genuine Nichrome element that should The @ QUIKHETER is an auxiliary 
never burn out under normal operating  gjectric heater providing extra inate 
conditions. Built into the wall it takes for the morning shower, baby’s bath, 
no floor space and eliminates the haz- drying hair, and chilly mornings before 
ards of exposed cords. the regular heating system is started. 
~~ P BOX 357 
Peer am Slectric Go. *.:2"': 
MISSOURI 
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This BURT Free-Flow Gravity 
Ventilator Gives Your Clients 
Tremendous Air-Moving Ability 
In the Simplest Possible Form 


Tradition has been disregarded in redesigning and improving the Burt 
Free-Flow Gravity Ventilator. In this modern design the entire discharge 
from the ventilator is vertically upward for greater efficiency and to 
eliminate condensation of moisture onto the roof below the ventilator. 
There are no internal louvers to impede the free flow of air—no moving 
parts to service. Its construction is simple and strong for long life and easy 
erection. Where a super-capacity stationary ventilator is indicated, the 
Burt Free-Flow is your best specification. In Burt’s complete line of gravity, 
fan and continuous ridge ventilators you will find a type and size for any 
requirement. See Sweets’ or write for data sheets—now. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND DATA SHEETS 


Tt BURT MFG. o. 


ROOF VENTILATORS «+ OJL FILTERS *» EXHAUST HEADS 
48 East South Street, Akron 11, Ohio 





BOECKH INDEXES OF 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
ARE BACK FROM WAR 


Last month the Recorp began again, 
after a wartime lapse, the Boeckh 
figures on construction cost, now in 
table form instead of the charts as 
formerly. The tables go back to 1913 
and give all significant cost move- 
ments to date. The background table 
is reproduced again this month, for 
those who may have missed it, with 
latest figures added. The index num- 
bers will appear from time to time 
in the Recorp, when the new figures 
show significant changes. March 
figures show substantial increases 
over those of February; if changes 
come this fast they will bear watch- 
ing in the future. 

The index numbers shown are for 
combined material and labor costs. 
The indexes for each separate type 
of construction relate to the United 
States average for 1926-29 for that 
particular type — considered 100. 

Cost comparisons, as percentage 
differences for any particular type of 
construction, are possible between 
localities, or periods of time within 
the same city, by dividing the differ- 
ence between the two index numbers 
by one of them; i.e.: 

index for city A=110 

index for city B= 95 
(both indexes must be for the same 
type of construction). 
Then: costs in A are approximately 
16 per cent higher than in. B. 


110-95 - 
— = 0.158 
9 


od 
Conversely: costs in B are approxi- 
mately 14 per cent lower than in A. 


110-95 
——- = ().136 
10 


Cost comparisons cannot be made 
between different types of construc- 
tion because the index numbers for 
each type relate to a different U. 5S. 
average for 1926-29. 

Material prices and wage rates 
used in the current indexes make no 
allowance for payments in excess of 
published legal prices, thus, indexes 
reflect minimum costs and not 
necessarily actual costs. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES - 


NEW YORK 


















Apts., Commercial 
Hotels, and 
Office Factory 














Residential Bldgs. Buildings 

Brick Brick Brick 
and and = and 
Period | Brick Frame | Concr. | Concr. Steel 
1913 S79 3.9 53.9 53.7 53.2 
1914 57.4 ave $3.3 54.6 33.1 
1915 56.0 57.6 S2.2 ga. Sis 
1916 64.5 65.9 62.3 62.1 69.0 
1917 75.3 77.6 73.2 72.3 83.9 
1918 85.8 87 .7 82.2 83.1 89.2 
1919 99.0 100.5 92.0 91.6 93.6 
1920 136.1 136.9 | 123.3 | 123.6 122.6 
1921 109.8 109.8 101.3 103.5 100.1 
1922 109.5 109.5 99.0 100.1 96.3 
1925 121.5 122.8 | 111.4 | 113.3 110.3 
1930 127.0 126.7 | 124.1 128.0 123.6 
1935 93.8 91.3 104.7 108.5 105.5 
1939 123.5 122.4 | 130.7 | 133.4 130.1 
1940 126.3. 125.1 132.2 | 135.1 131.4 
1941 134.5 135.1 135.1 137.2 134.5 
1942 139.1 140.7 | 137.9 | 139.3 137.1 
1943 142.5 144.5 | 140.2 | 141.7 139.0 
1944 153.1 154.3 | 149.6 | 152.6 149.6 
1945 160.5 161.7 | 156.3 | 158.0 155.4 
Jan. 1946 173.1 173.7 169.8 170.4 167.0 
Feb. 1946 | 173.1 173.7 | 169.8 | 170.4 167.0 
Mar.1946 | 174.9 175.6 | 172.1 172.9 169.0 

J increase over 1939 

Mar. 1946 43.4 | 31.7 | 29.6 

ST. LOUIS 
1913 60.9 62.6 | 56.7 57.6 54.7 
1914 59.4 61.1 54.4 54.7 53.4 
1915 60.9 62.1 56.9 58.6 55.1 
1916 58.9 58.8 62.6 62.8 70.1 
1917 68.5 69.7 Feet vis 81.3 
1918 85.7 88.4 82.5 82.7 89.1 
1919 93.4 95.0 91.4 91.6 93.8 
1920 118.1 121.1 | 192.1 110.7. 113.1 
1921 111.3 143.3 105.0 106.7 103.2 
1922 98.4 98.1 96.2 97.4 93.9 
1925 118.6 118.4 116.3 118.1 114.4 
1930 108.9 108.3 112.4 143.3 111.3 
1935 95.1 90.1 104.1 108.3 105.4 
1939 110.2 107.0 118.7 119.8 119.0 
1940 112.6 110.1 119.3 | 120.3 119.4 
1941 118.8 118.0 | 121.2 | 121.7 122.2 
1942 124.5 123.3 126.9 128.6 126.9 
1943 128.2 126.4 131.2 133.3 130.3 
1944 138.4 138.4 | 135.7 | 136.7 136.6 
1945 152.8 132.3 146.2 148.5 145.6 
Jan. 1946 157.7 158.3 150.8 152.6 149.5 
Feb. 1946 Tar at 158.3 150.8 152.6 149.5 
Mar. 1946 158.8 133.5 151.1 152.8 149.9 
% increase over 1939 

Mar. 1946) 44.1 49.0 | 27.3 | 27.6 26.0 


1946 


Labor and Materials 


United States average 1926 —1929= 100 


Compiled by Clyde Shute, manager, Statistical and Research Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation, from 
data collected by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc. 


ATLANTA 








SAN FRANCISCO 


55.1 51.7 63.8 67.8 

54.1 50.7 61.6 66.0 

54.6 51.1 62.5 67.5 

57.5 54.1 67.6 70.1 

65.6 63.0 772 78.1 

78.3 76.6 85.8 87.4 
89.2 87.8 96.7 98.5 
108.8 107.5 115.2 1935.1 

93.8 89.5 102.3 105.6 
91.5 88.3 97.1 100.5 

91.0 86.5 99.5 102.1 

90.8 86.8 100.4 104.9 
89.5 84.5 96.4 103.7 

105.6 99.3 117.4 121.9 
106.4 101.2 116.3 120.1 

116.3 112.9 120.5 123.4 
123.6 120.1 127 .$ 129.3 

131.3 127.7 133.2 136.6 
139.4 137.1 139.4 142.0° 
146.2 144.3 144.5 146.8 

148.6 146.4 146.7 148.3 
150.6 147.7 149.2 151.1 
154.0 153.0 151.8 151.8 


% increase over 1939 
45.8 54.1 | 29.3 | 24.5 





Apts., Commercial 
Hotels, and 

Office Factory 

Residential Bldgs. Buildings 
Brick Brick Brick 
and and and 
Brick Frame | Concr. | Concr. Steel 
42.1 41.2 43.3 43.0 44.3 
40.6 39.5 42.2 42.1 43.4 
42.1 41.0 43.3 43.8 43.7 
47.6 46.0 52.6 53.8 57.6 
55.3 54.4 63.7 63.9 74.4 
71.9 71.3 74.6 75.4 80.7 
Fa. 93.3 85.6 85.7 88.9 
122.8 122.9 108.6 109.8 105.7 
84.4 85.1 81.9 84.0 76.8 
82.2 83.4 79.6 80.6 74.6 
86.4 85.0 88.6 92.5 83.4 
82.1 80.9 84.5 86.1 83.6 
Face 67.9 84.0 87.1 85.1 
86.3 83.1 75.1 97.4 94.7 
91.0 89.0 96.9 98.5 97 5 
97.5 96.1 99.9 101.4 100.8 
102.8 102.5 104.4 104.9 105.1 
109.2 109.8 108.5 108.1 108.7 
123 42 124.5 117.3 IF 2 118.2 
132.7 133.9 123.2 122.8 123.3 
137.9 138.4 127.4 127.3 127.0 
140.8 142.6 | 130.4 | 128.9 128.9 
141.2 143.0 133.6 129.3 129.3 

% increase over 1939 

63.7 72.0 | 40.5 | 32.8 36.6 
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n | inthe house—to a woman! 


it 


OMEN spend a larger proportion of their waking hours in the kitchen than in any other 
part of the house. So its only natural that they should show tremendous interest in 
the subject of kitchen planning . . . have distinct ideas as to what their “dream kitchen” 
should look like. Recently, we interviewed a large number of women about the “New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen” design shown at the left. As architects and builders, you will 


he interested in their comments. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEIR STATEMENTS: 


a 6 


“This is the most compact and workable kitchen I’ve seen yet.” 


“It’s so livable and pleasant.” ‘‘The dining nook is mighty handy.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Nothing is out of reach.” “I like the sink and dishwasher combina- 


99 66 


tion.” *“*The colors are so inviting and cheerful. You could spend a 


lot of time in this kitchen and still feel happy.” 


Best of all—this kitchen is operated by Gas—the cooking fuel preferred by more than 
20 million urban and suburban homes. Women who have used Gas ranges are sold on 


the advantages of flame cooking. They praise the speed, flexibility and automatic features 





of Gas, say it *-cooks faster, better, more thriftily”.. . agree that nothing equals the flame 
for flavor. And they like the long-life dependability of Gas refrigerators, too . . 
appreciate the fact that there are no moving parts in the freezing unit to wear out or 
make a noise. Undoubtedly, in the homes you plan and build, you will want to recom- 
mend Gas equipment for cooking, refrigeration, water heating, house heating and 
year ‘round air conditioning. Your local Gas Company will be son. 

en glad to supply you with complete technical details on modern | , ~~ 


— Gas practice. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION j 







NOW READY! For further information on this invaluable 


\ ) builders’ and architects’ manual, write: American Gas 


F ) Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
ma 
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REQUIRED READING 





FABULOUS FATHER 


My Father Who Is on Earth. By John - d 
Wright. New York (2 W. 45th St.), CG. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1946. 5% by 86 in. “104 
pp. illus. $3.50. 


Any biography of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, no matter by whom it is writ- 
ten, must of necessity make interesting 
reading. For that’s the sort of life the ir- 
repressible and brilliant Mr. Wright still 
is very busy living. But here is a biog- 
raphy of exceptional interest — an in- 
timate account by one who knew him 
not only as a parent, but also as an in- 
structor and an employer 

John Lloyd Wright ee chosen to 
write in a style as open and uncon- 
strained as his father’s concept of design 
—and of living. It is just a little too 
much on the “wise-guy” side of the 
fence, perhaps, and quite definitely over- 
done in spots. [t is, frankly, rather like 
the work of a rebellious architect who is 
determined to break with tradition 
come hell or high water, even though he 
has no reason to do so. The short sen- 
tences, one-line paragraphs, etc., are as 
deliberately affected as Papa Wright's 
bow tie and flowing cape. Yet through it 
all comes a deeply sincere, affectionate 
and vibrant picture of both man and 
architect. Wright’s puckish ways, his in- 
credible egocentricity, are if anything 
emphasized rather than ignored. They 
should be, too, for they are in large part 
the traits which have endeared thins to 
more people than his son. 

The father seems to have been quite 
as unconventional as the architect. As 
the son says, “He performed all the func- 
tions of fatherhood, only he performed 
them differently.” Come Christmas, he 
trimmed the tree and played with the 
toys in traditional style, but as the chil- 
dren grew up, he began to “feature” cer- 
tain things each year: one year it was 
Oriental rugs, another, bicycles, and 
still another, musical instruments. He 
bought horses for his children, and a car. 
And then one night he took the car and 
just kept on going. 

Of his father’s legal and illegal co- 
habitings, son John is understanding. 
He doesn’t in the least blame his way- 
ward parent for leaving home. - often 
wonder now,” he says mildly, “why he 
didn’t leave sooner.” Wholly without 
rancor, he puts no undue emphasis on 
this part of his subject’s life, but neither 
does he skirt the edges of the story in 
familial embarrassment. 

When young John decided to become 
an architect, he presently found his way 
into his father’s office. He loved every- 
thing about it — except the total impos- 
sibility of collecting his salary. His pro- 
digious father would buy him lavish 
meals, give him access to his clubs, tuck 
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Miles Brewton House, Charleston (1769) 
From ‘'The Architects of Charleston" 


$20 bills into his pocket occasionally — 


‘and just keep on promising him his sal- 


ary. The man’s money habits were ap- 
palling. One day, faced by the closing of 
his office by a sheriff determined to col- 
lect a debt or else, the enterprising Mr. 
Wright sold a rare set of wood-block 
color prints from his collection, took 
John and made the rounds, paying off all 
his debts. Then, with John still in tow, 
he went on a spending spree. He bought 
a dozen $125 chairs, a dozen Chinese 
rugs, and ordered three concert grand 
pianos before he was through! Then, 
safely in debt again, he was happy. The 
father-son business relationship came to 
an abrupt end some time later when 
John, after collecting $2,000 for his 
father, deducted $1,200 of it for salary 
due him and handed on the balance. He 
was fired with breathtaking promptness. 
He never worked for his father again. 

Of the architect and his methods of 
working, John has much to say. In a 
short chapter called “Genius at Work,” 
he tells of the building of Midway Gar- 
dens in Chicago, of his father, in less 
than an hour’s drawing, like a magician 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat, producing 
the entire design conception of the 
block-square Gardens. 

“Designers like Dad,” he says in a 
later chapter, “recognize the spiritual 
source that transcends any earthly for- 
mula or logic.” If you ask Frank Lloyd 
Wright to build you a chicken coop, he 
continues, “you think of a logical house 
for chickens, but not Dad. He hears the 
cock crow, the hen cackle. He sees the 
hen laying eggs. He tastes eggs with 


ee 





ham, eggs with bacon, eggs with sausage 
— eggs scrambled souffled boiled fried 
and poached. He smells the aroma of 
steaming coffee. He feels the joy of liv- 
ing. Now he is ready to build. He 
weaves a romance around the gullibility 
of the chicken and the chicanery of the 
— being — and you get the Coup of 

Coops in while h every chicken lives a bet- 
ter life on its own plot of ground.” 

Yes, John Lloyd Wright has done well 
by his father. This is no ordinary biog- 
raphy, but an intimate reminiscence of a 
man, “a rebel, a jolt to civilization, 
whose romantic theme — purposive 
planning, and organic unity in inventing 
and combining forms — is an epoch in 
the architecture of the world.” 


BEHIND THE SCENE 


Architects of Charleston. By Beatrice St. 
Julien Ravenel. Charleston, S. C., Carolina 
Art Assn., 1945. 61% by 93¢ in. xvi + 330 
pp. illus. $5.00. 


Through all of history, architecture 
has held ie spotlight while its creators 
have been relegated largely to back 
seats. The characteristics, the charm, 
the beauty of Charleston buildings, for 
example, have been described and re- 
described so often that they are thor- 
oughly familiar, but little has been writ- 
ten of the men who built them. Now for 
a welcome change comes a book devoted 
exclusively to those men. 

Miss Ravenel has delved deeply into 
old records of Charleston to uncover the 
stories she recounts here. Naturally 
enough, very little could be learned of 
the builders of the early half of the 18th 
century, and nothing at all of those 
whose work dated before 1700. Those 
men whose names can be connected 
with some degree of accuracy with speci- 
fic buildings are generally referred to as 
bricklayers, joiners or supervisors. Some 
of them, however, may well have drawn 
their own plans. 

Charleston’s first architect, says Miss 
Ravenel, may have been one Samuel 
Holmes, who in 1733 advertised himself 
as a bricklayer who “if required draws 
Draughts- of Houses, and measures and 
values all sorts of Workmanship in 
Houses or Buildings.” One John Wood, 
however, seems to have been the first 
person in the city to be given the title 
architect — and that in connection with 
the sale of his effects following his death. 
His property included a “Draw* board 
T.s & bevil.” 

The master builder, and possibly the 
architect, responsible for St. Michael’s 
Church, on Meeting Street, built 1752- 
1761, was Samuel Cardy, who definitely 
is known to have been the architect of a 
lighthouse at the entrance to Charleston 
Harbor. One_of the builders, and pos- 
sibly the architect, of the old Watch 
House or guard house, built 1767-69, 

(Continued on page 28 
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Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a postcard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted. 


INKED Closely to the precision jobs coming off the 

boards arethe tools that assure accuracy of detail. One 

of these is the seemingly small pencil which looms 

large in the mind of a craftsman, as an important 
instrument of accuracy. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance... smooth and clean in action. 


WEN U S vere: 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Day after day your loading platforms must stand up under pounding 
shocks, grinding truck wheels and the most punishing traffic conditions. 
They must do this without cracking, crumbling and becoming accident 
hazards. AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate not only meets these require- 
ments but gives three extra advantages which make it first choice 
among architects, builders, product engineers and purchasing agents. 

The 30% raised area of the exclusive AW Super-Diamond pattern 
supplies the extra traction that gives men's feet a firm sure grip and 
guards against slipping. The sloping sides make it extra easy to 
clean with a hose, brush or mop. Water drains and dries quickly. 
The continuous Super-Diamond pattern reduces cutting waste to a 
minimum and allows plates to be matched avickly. 


Get complete information about AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate by writing for 
your free copy of Booklet L 33 Alan Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 





A Frodte of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: Billets >Plates *Sheets*Carbon & Alley 





REQUIRED READING 


(Continued from page 26) 


was William Rigby Naylor, who in 1772 
advertised that he would “instruct in the 
Art of Drawing Architecture.” Interest- 
ingly, his wife was the daughter of 
Samuel Cardy. 

On the background and work of the 
later architects Miss Ravenel has dug 
out a good bit of interesting material. 
These men include the Horlbeck broth- 
ers, Ezra Waite, Gabriel Manigault. 
James Hoban, Thomas Bennett, Hugh 
Smith, Robert Mills, William = Strick- 
land, and Edward Brickell White. 

Over a hundred photographs by Carl 
Julien add much to the interest and 
value of this unusual book. 


TOWARD UTOPIA 
Breaking the Building Blockade. By Robert 
Lasch. Chicago (5750 Ellis Ave.), The lni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. 5\%4 by 7%, 
in. xiv + 316 pp. illus. $3.00. 

What can be done about the housing 
problem? That is the question which 
Robert Lasch methodically dissects in 


this book 


which no answer will materialize until 


a question, he says, to 


the general public wakes up to the fact 
that housing is everyone's problem, not 
just the problem of the expert. “America 
will have good housing only when the 
people demand it,” he avers. 

Since diagnosis always must be the 
first step toward treatment and hoped- 
for cure, Mr. Lasch starts his study with 
an analysis of housing’s present ills: lack 
of quantity, lack of quality, and blighted 
neighborhoods. ‘To remedy the first of 
the three in particular, and all of them in 
general, he says 15,000,000 houses must 
be built in the next 10 vears, “‘an average 
yearly construction of more than 1,500,- 
000 houses, compared with an average 
actually built in the last postwar boom 
of 703,000 a year. . . .” The NHA, he 
continues, concerned about the public's 
reaction to such large thinking, by as- 
signing 20 rather than 10 years to the 
replacement of substandard housing has 
whittled the first decade’s need down to 
12.6 million units. But, says Mr. Laseh. 
“if it is desirable to provide for every 
family a house with a private bath and 
toilet. then we do not solve the problem 
by concluding that some families might 
well wait 15 or 18 years before such 
facilities become available to them.” 

Deciding how many units must be 
built and in how many years, however, 
is not the solution to the problem. Like 
many another capable writer on the 
subject, Mr. Lasch is concerned pri- 
marily with the reduction of housing 
costs. The national program he recom- 
mends is well-rounded: 

“1. To build fifteen million houses 
during the first 10 postwar years; 


(Continued on page 30 
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LIBRARY BOOKSTACKS 
and ACCESSORIES 










HE design, manufacture, and erection of a modern library 
bookstack require the attention of experts. Snead & 
Company has the facilities to undertake under a single con- 
tract, the entire responsibility for the design, manufacture, 
and erection of the entire bookstack and various accessories. 
This single responsibility assures proper coordination of all 
phases of the work, producing more economical, more 
efficient results than is possible where the responsibility is 
divided. 


By consulting Snead & Company during the earliest 
plan stage the architect and librarian may save 
considerable time and expense. Snead library engi- 
neers will gladly assist in the preparation of plans 
and specifications without cost or obligation. Your 
letter or wire will place our designing and manv- 
facturing resources at your disposal without delay. 

















Snead Bracket Stack with 
heavy steel columns supporting 
concrete deck floor. Gallery 
fascia topped with Snead 
Railing. Stack illuminated with 
Snead Reflectors specially de 
signec for the peculiar and 
exacting requirements of ade- 
quately illuminating the narrow 
aisles between book ranges. 


(At right) Snead Book Conveyor stack room station 
equipped with receiving bag, pneumatic tube terminal, 
end inter-tier communicating phone. Comb in upright 
position indicates that conveyor is arranged for dis- 
patching books to main station. Note safety cord near 


top of shaft opening 


WA) 


ah 


i 
Wl 


] 


e 1849, the Snead 
bol of lasting 
ty, quality and 
jress in metal 
construction 


Cuore Hw 


(At left) Professor's study adjacent to 
stack area constructed of Snead Type SF 
steel Mobilwalls 






(At right) Special Snead ‘Study Unit com- 
bining study correl desk, book shelves, 
and deep folio shelves. Correls are 
portable. 
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Springfield, Tennessee, High School 


Tough, everlasting Terrazzo is the perfect flooring 
for schools and public buildings. For even under the 
heaviest foot traffic its beauty and utility are constant. 
It has the wearing qualities of concrete... and it’s easy 
to keep clean! 


Terrazzo is at its best when made with a matrix of 
Atlas White Cement. Whether tinted or in its natural 
white, the matrix accentuates the full, rich beauty of the 
marble chips and mineral pigments used in the design. 
Samples in full color are reproduced in the 1946 Sweet’s 
Architectural File, Sect. 13 B/7. 


Send for further information. Write to the Atlas 
White Bureau, Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


AR-T-12 


The matrix is as important as the marble chips 
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U.S. STEEL RADIO SHOW—Sunday Evenings — Consult local newspaper 
for time and station. 
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“9 


2. To reduce the capital cost of 
owner-occupied housing to the order of 
$3,000 or less for a good five-room house 
including land; 

“3. To provide sound rental housing 
at less than $20 a month, less than $30, 
and less than $40, in the amounts needed 
to supply families whose income requires 
such rents; 

“4. To clear urban slums and rebuild 
them as safe, clean, healthful, un- 
crowded, self-contained neighborhoods 
which set a standard of planned develop- 
ment for the city of the future.” 

His plan of action whereby he claims 
these utopian goals may be achieved in- 
cludes such items as the constitution of 
the NHA as a permanent peacetime de- 
partment of the federal government, 
with cabinet status; intensive NHA re- 
search in new construction methods; 
mass purchase of basic housebuilding 
materials; a system of yield insurance 
under the FHA to induce investment of 
equity capital in housing at rents of $20 
to $40 per month; federal loans and sub- 
sidies for land assembly in the reclama- 
tion of slum areas. 

An appendix to the volume offers a 
sample planning project for the redevel- 
opment of 165 acres of slum land. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 


The Modern Small Hospital and Commu- 
nity Health Center. Edited by Alden B. 
Mills and Everett W. Jones. Chicago, Ill., 
The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 
1946. 10 by 1334 in. 138 pp. illus. 

This volume of plans for small hos- 
pitals and community health centers, 
the results of a competition sponsored by 
The Modern Hospital, should be of con- 
siderable interest and help not only to a 
group planning such a facility, but also 
to the architect engaged in such work. 
The text preceding the plans includes 
chapters on the need for small hospitals 
and health centers, surveying the needs 
of a community, architectural trends, 
professional and administrative organ- 
izations, the patient’s needs, and struc- 
tural notes. Each plan presented is ac- 
companied by the contestant’s state- 
ment and a comment by either the jury 
(in the case of a prize-winning plan) or 
the editors. Forty-one plans in all are 
shown: 33 for the 40-60 bed hospital, 
and eight for the health center. 

As each of the projects presented was 
designed for a specific locality, to meet 
specific local requirements, the plans 
vary widely. The majority of them, 
however, call for one-story buildings, 
with patients’ rooms oriented to the 
south. Particular attention has been paid 
to the location of ambulance entrances 
and nurses’ stations. 

(Continued on page 152 
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\ recent survey we have made cover- 
ing 251 cities with a population of 35 
million indicates that the present hous- 
ing demand is 22 units per 1,000 of 
urban population for the nation as a 
whole. Of these 22 units, 14 should be 
detached, owned homes, 8 should be 
apartments, which means, of course, 
rental units. 

This survey represents the housing de- 
mand as a whole. I personally do not see 
how it is humanly possible to separate 
the housing necessities of the veterans 
from those of other civilians. The veter- 
ans are civilians, and 10 million of them 
have now taken their place in our nor- 
mal community and economic life. Vet- 
erans are all sorts of people, and do not 
have, as far as I know, housing needs 
that are peculiar to them alone. 

The greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of an adequate program of rental 
housing today is, of course, OPA. As 
long as we have rent control which is 
administered against the interests of the 
investor. it is the government itself 
which is to blame, and no one else. if 
we do not have sufficient rental housing. 
The administration of rents is not only 
consistently unfair, but often arbitrary 
and whimsical. Builders have gone ahead 
with rental projects upon approval of 
FHA of the scheduled rents. After the 
building has been constructed and ten- 
ants have moved in. OPA has come along 
and cut the rents. I have a file of cases on 
this matter which will make interesting 
reading some day. When government 
itself acts as dishonorably and unfairly 
as this to the investor who takes a risk, 
it is hard to see how money. which is 
always timid, and which in the case of 
rental housing enters upon a long term 
and risky undertaking, can be expected 
to step out and fully meet the need. 

We have felt that the veteran was en- 
titled to special consideration in over- 
coming the change in the price structure 
during his absence in our armed services. 
We are. therefore. backing a bill which 
would sive the veteran homestead aid in 
the city or country up to the sum of 
$2500, depending on the length of his 
service. We believe that rather than try 
to twist the whole economy to aid the 
veteran, we should instead give the 
veteran direct monetary aid so that he 
can go into the market for his housing 
on a parity with those who stayed at 
home. 

HERBERT U. NELSON, 
Executive Vice-President 
Natl. Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
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RENTAL HOUSING Wa 


_ W. Wyart’s wire, in response to Mr. Holden's 
request for a statement on rental housing, shows con- 
clusively that he is fully aware of the immediate and vital 
need for rental housing because “countless veterans will not 
want to buy, or be ina position to do so.” He has followed up 
this statement with a general press release which says in part, 
“The need for rental housing can’t be underestimated, so we 
intend to give all possible encouragement to the construction 
of apartment buildings, large and small. They not only will 
provide the type of housing many veterans need, but the 
large projects will furnish jobs to types of workers who are 
not generally employed on small house construction.” 

These are encouraging words to those who agree with us 
that multi-family dwelling-units for rent deserve special em- 
phasis to offset the erroneous impression that the Veterans 
:mergency Housing Program was a “small house” program. 
Too much popular press publicity on the $6,000 house had 
created a false impression. Mr. Wyatt recognizes that many, 
if not most. veterans “are not firmly established to the 
point where they are ready to settle down to a lifetime job 
in a specific community. Many of them are embarking 
on their first jobs and consequently do not want to be tied 
down by an investment in a permanent home.” The answer 
is Obvious — multi-family dwellings for rent. The case for 
rental projects is stated in pages which follow. There are 
established advantages to such projects, — advantages to the 
tenants themselves. to the builders, to labor, to manu- 
facturers, to architects, to the financing institutions, to the 
community and its city planning, to the city tax struc- 
ture, and to the whole American economy. Mr. Wyatt 
promises to give “all possible encouragement” to their con- 
struction. 

The prime factors in “all possible encouragement” will be 
the attitude and actions of those administering the program 

NHA, FHA, OPA, and CPA. Of course, without building 
materials and equipment, in quantity and fast “en- 
couragement” is only aggravation. Mr. Wyatt already has all 
the powers needed to break bottlenecks and_ really speed 
production. He and the agencies he controls can provide more 
material encouragement than his statements have yet in- 
dicated. 

Still further encouragement is needed if private enterprise is 
expected to produce rental housing. If rent controls are ar 
bitrary, are not realistic in their relation to the cost of pro 
duction and operation of apartment houses, they will op 
erate as effective deterrents to any new construction of thi 


type. Government action that gears rent ceilings to costs an 
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which permits a reasonable investor's profit: is absolutely 
necessary. 

Special inducements to investors in such housing may be 
indicated. Faster than normal depreciation allowances for tax 
purposes might well make sense. The promise of a deferred 
subsidy, payable at the end of five years in the event the then 
appraised value of a particular project is less than the original 
appraised value after adjustment for depreciation, has been 
put forward as one positive means for encouraging private 
investors to finance multiple dwelling projects now. In the 
event that costs continue high such a plan would cost nothing. 
In the unlikely event that costs trend downward, the sub- 
sidy so extended would be a fair price to pay for quick 
provision of the kind of habitation most veterans want. 

One phase of providing “apartments for rent™ seems to be 
almost entirely overlooked in the current emphasis on low-cost 
houses for veterans. That is — all new dwelling-units, large 
city apartments and the homes owners build for themselves, 
add to the net gain in dwellings available and therefore relieve 
the shortage. Apartments released by those who can pay for 
new accommodations become available for others younger or 
less affluent. This should be taken into account immediately 
and provision be made to permit the building of a reasonable 
proportion of dwelling units (perhaps 25 per cent of total 
rental units approved) above the present maximum cost, say 
lor a top limit of $120 per month rent. This would not only re- 
lieve the shortage all down the line but would prov ide work for 
many trades and artisans who have been thrown out of work 
by the new rulings — steel workers, tile setters, elevator 
mechanics and many others. 

Many medium-rent apartment projects are now dormant 
in the hands of the large and competent contractors in almost 
every city. Since different and higher quality materials are 
ised in their construction, such apartments would not diminish 

ie materials or manpower available for low-cost construction 

an appreciable degree. In addition, manufacturers could 
sume production of their full lines of products, increasing 
uployment, without jeopardizing the production of the 

‘terials for low-cost dwellings. Maximum production, from 

men and machines now ready to get to work producing 
terials for multi-family dwellings can be encouraged only 
ough a balanced program incorporating incentives as well as 


egcuards, 
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Most veterans. having just returned 


to civilian life, face a period of adjust- 
ment and must grow new roots in the 
community before they should be asked 
to undertake the responsibility of home 
ownership. Until they are confident that 
their job is secure and to their liking they 
will want and need a maximum of 
mobility. 

Many of the returning veterans have, 
as yet, no children; in many cases the 
wife expects to keep on working until 
there are children. In such cases a small 
apartment, involving a minimum of 
household duties. is the logical answer to 
the housing needs. Furthermore, furni- 
ture will continue to be searce and 
expensive for some time to come and for 
this reason it will be simpler for the 
veteran to furnish a two-room apartment 
than a four- or five-room house. Finally, 
most of the returning veterans will find 
that it is impossible to buy an automo- 
bile and will, therefore, prefer to live at 
a reasonable distance from their place of 
employment. 

National statistics indicate that. for 
many years, about 40 to 45 per cent 
of American families have been home- 
owners or at least equity owners 
whereas 55 to 60 per cent have been 
renters. It should be obvious that, in the 
case of veterans, these percentages can- 
not be used as a safe guide to housing 
needs. It is more likely that the real de- 
mand would be about 25 per cent for 
home ownership and 75 per cent- for 
rental housing. 

If the above diagnosis is correct 
and we believe it is — then how shall we 
reconcile it with the emphasis that is 
being placed on the production of smail 
houses under the present veterans’ hous- 
ing program? If we devote ourselves al- 
most exclusively to the production of 
small houses for the next two years we 
shall not only wreck the construction in- 
dustry, we shall not be solving the prob- 
lem in a manner that meets the real 
needs of the veteran. 

There are great segments of the con- 
struction industry — among which the 
architects are only one — that will have 
no part to play in the program as it is at 
present conceived. A more realistic ap- 
proach would put a far greater emphasis 
on the construction of multi-story apart- 
ments. This solution would require so- 
called heavy construction and permit the 
survival of many elements in the con- 
struction industry that will be badly 
needed later on. It would make a more 
complete use of all our existing facilities 
in providing a maximum of housing for 
the veterans. It would give the veteran 
the kind of housing he needs as well as 
the quantity desired. 

Louts JUSTEMENT 


for The American Institute of Architects 
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I believe that there is no actual dis- 





tinction in the restrictive orders between 
purchase and rental housing. There seems 
no doubt that a considerable majority of 
veterans in the metropolitan area would 
prefer to rent rather than buy, and there 
is nothing except economics that would 
prevent the construction of well con- 
structed permanent garden type apart- 
ments in and around New York for 
rental to veterans. 

| have been advocating for some time 
the use of relatively small plots for low 
rent housing and have defined a small 
plot for such purpose at about 30,000 
sq. ft. I believe the effect on the city of 
relatively small, well-designed low rental 
housing would be far better than the 
large projects to which we are accus- 
tomed. I believe that the smaller project 
would have a stronger influence for 
good on the surrounding land, and pro- 
duce healthier neighborhood conditions 
(healthier in the sociological rather than 
the physiological sense), and would bet- 
ter distribute the load on existing utili- 
ties and public facilities. 
PERRY COKE SMITH, President 
New York Chapter, A.1.A. 


Says Most Veterans Can’t 
And Don’t Want to Buy Homes 


Robert W. Dowling Declares They Are Too 
Young and Shift Jobs Too Often— 
Proposes Incentive to Builders. 








By GARRETT WINTER. 

The great majority of returning veterans are not only in 
no position to buy homes but they don’t want to buy, in the 
opinion of Robert W. Dowling, president of the City In- 
vesting Company, who told The New York Sun today: 
“They are too young; they have no roots, and they may 
change jobs two or three times in the first year or so.” 


It is, indeed, unfortunate that speed 
has become such a critical factor. St. 
Louis, like many other large cities, has 
had a critical shortage of low-cost rental 
housing for many years. Along with this 
shortage, we have had large sections of 
the city, where the ravages of time have 
taken their toll, which are crying for such 
development. 

Numerous studies and plans have been 
made and, in fact, some units built. A 
continuation of such a program would 
not only help rebuild our cities but would 
solve our present critical need for hous- 
ing. With time, however, so critical, 
temporary measures will have to be 
taken to fill the immediate need. 

WM. B. ITTNER, President 
St. Louis Chapter, A.I.A. 
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THE CASE FOR? R 


Q* of the vital requirements of the veterans’ 
*” emergency housing program is housing for rent, 
because countless veterans will not want to buy or be in 
a position to do so.” This quotation from the telegram 
(see page 67) from Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expe- 
diter, to Thomas S. Holden, president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, ably states the essence of the case 
for rental housing. 

Mr. Wyatt's telegram came in response to Mr. 
Holden’s inquiry as to the part rental housing was to 
have in the veterans’ emergency housing program. The 
reply extends a measure of official approval of the 
ReEcoRD’s conviction that in this emergency a heavy 
proportion of materials should be channeled into multi- 
family buildings offering rental units. 

Rental housing would make a number of substantial 
contributions to an emergency housing program for 
veterans. Rental housing would: 

|. Save time. 

2. Best meet the needs and desires of a very large 
proportion of returning soldiers. 

3. Reduce the veteran’s investment in furnishings. 
household equipment, perhaps eliminate the need for an 
automobile. 

1. Save substantially on scarce materials; utilize ma- 
terials not much used in small houses. 

5. Save heavily in land and land development costs 

6. Save in extensions of community and utility 
services. 

7. Constitute a better addition to community housin; 
supply, and to tax rolls, than would a like number o 
minimal detached houses. 

8. Avoid creation of future blighted areas. 

9. Utilize facilities and personnel of big-buildin 
organizations which made such dramatic speed record 
in constructing war plants. 

10. Balance an employment program to include th 
most highly skilled and most readily available lab« 


supply. 





11. Utilize manufacturing plant facilities that wou! 
remain idle in a program devoted solely to small house 
Mr. Wyatt’s telegram may be accepted as news \ 
some importance. The promise it offers of priorities f 
apartment projects will be reassuring to many who ha\ 
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By Emerson Goble 


pored over recent pronouncements leading to the build- 
ing restriction order, looking for any specific blessing for 
apartments. 

In their own studies of housing problems and of the 
so-called Wyatt program, Recorp editors have become 
concerned over an apparent disregard for rental hous- 
ing. The disregard is more serious than a mere lack of 
specific mention in government statements and orders; 
missing also is any indication of the lifting of curbs that 
have been discouraging apartment investment. 

And investment funds must be attracted to the task 
for the program to succeed. Mr. Wyatt's request for 
2,700,000 units in less than two years is a large order. 
Too large to be accomplished without the full facilities 
of the industry, without full cooperation of private 
enterprise. The government, with public building, could 
do but a very small portion. The speculative builders 
could do much more, but still not enough. But there is a 
huge reservoir of private investment funds, ready and 
anxious for an invitation. Investment capital, however, 
is surrounded by natural caution, and needs more posi- 

ive encouragement. It wants a permanent marriage, 
iot a quick fling at speculative romance. 

W yatt’s original statement to the President did con- 
tain this paragraph: 

“A job of this magnitude is going to require the 
best efforts of the entire building industry including 
both large builders and small, both builders of apart- 
ment houses and large developments and builders of 
individual homes. Large scale production of materials 
will enable the big builders to go ahead rapidly with 
the larger housing developments.” 
but that was the only reference to rental housing in a 

vy long statement, and later and more official docu- 

‘nts made no mention whatever of apartment con- 

uction. There was, and still is, some cause for concern. 

very statement seemed directed solely at the familiar 
ure of the weary, bedraggled soldier lying in his fox- 
le dreaming of a clean Cape Cod cottage. 

Now that is a perfectly good picture, and a normal 

h of the typical young American for his own home, 
own plot of ground, his own garden. It might be said 
‘pitomize the good American life. Yet the fact re- 
ins that the realization of that dream is not given to 
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Conditions in this territory indicate a 
growing reluctance on the part of veter- 
ans to build or buy at this time. It ap- 
pears that by far the larger majority 
would rent for a few years until condi- 
tions become stabilized if rental prop- 
erty could be found. 

During the past few days several local 
veterans have volunteered criticism of 
the new building ban because of its re- 
striction of rental housing, including 
apartments, and its possible future effect 
on employment in the building trades. 
This area appears to be overwhelmingly 
against the new order. 

JAS. GAMBLE ROGERS, II, President 
Florida Central Chapter, A.I.A. 





Speaking particularly of the Chicago 
area, it is believed that too great em- 
phasis has been placed on the need of 
single-occupancy dwellings rather than 
on multiple dwellings or apartment 
buildings. Chicago veterans undoubtedly 
prefer rental quarters. Their future fam- 
ily status is as yet uncertain, They are 
unwilling to assume a twenty or twenty- 
five year mortgage obligation. 

The majority of Chicagoans are apart- 
ment dwellers; in fact, less than one- 
quarter thereof reside in one-family res- 
idences. 

During the past sixteen years, other 
than by means of conversion of larger 
apartments or homes to smaller units, 
or through public housing ventures, 
there has been a neglible number of 
apartments provided. In fact, as a result 
of demolition there are today a lesser 
number of apartment dwellings in Chi- 
cago than there were twenty years ago, 
despite a population increase of over 
15 per cent. 

PAUL GERHARDT, JR., President 
Chicago Chapter, 4.1.A. 
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Rental housing has apparently been 
sadly neglected by those in authority 
during this crisis in spite of statistics 
which show that from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent of our servicemen prefer to rent 
than to buy or build. If these figures 
are correct, the present building stop- 
order can almost be called class legisla- 
tion, as it is entirely to the benefit of 
the servicemen who can or want to 
build rather than to those who prefer 
to rent, the latter apparently being in 
the majority at that. 

Rental housing of the permanent gar- 
den-type apartments properly laid out 
and supplanting present slum areas 
would be to far greater advantage to the 
servicemen and the communities than 
the new areas to be filled with eracker- 
boxes and prefabricated houses which 
are to despoil our suburban areas and 
create new slums before many years. 
DALE R. McENARY 
Vicknary & Krafft. Architects. 
Vinneapolis 


It seems to me that your point for 
rental housing for the veteran is very 
well taken. Despite the fact that loans 
are available for the building of homes. 
many will need these loans for establish- 
ing business ventures. In addition to 
this, there are many people who, by 
virtue of their occupation, are not able 
to anticipate a fixed residence. They. 
naturally, would pefer to rent. 
RALPH O. YEAGER. President 
Indiana Society of Architects 


War Veterans 


85% Renters, 
Bankers Find 


Consolidated Edison Study 


Shows 1,958,518 Units 
Are Tenant Occupied 





\ report received this morning is that 
in this area about 60 per cent of the re- 
turning veterans make inquiries as to 
rental or purchase, and of those 60 per 
cent, 23 per cent are desirous of buying 
while 77 per cent are more interested in 
rental. 

WM. TEMPLETON JOHNSON. F.A.I.A, 
San Diego, California 





most families, not even to half of them. And the typical 
veteran is a young man, with his civilian position yet to 
be established and secured, his family yet to be ac- 
quired. In such a housing emergency as this, it would 
seem obvious that the average veteran is less concerned 
with undertaking home ownership and its costs and re- 
sponsibilities, than with simply finding a place where he 
and his wife can escape interference and in-laws. 

lt should be perfectly clear that nobody wishes to ob- 
ject to preference for veterans in any current housing 
program. They deserve the housing they need and want. 
And they represent the group that most feels the housing 
shortage. By the same token it should also be clear that 
the veterans’ housing program should be for veterans. It 
should give them, quickly and directly, the housing 
they really want. It should be geared as closely as possi- 
ble to veterans’ specific needs. It should be an emergency 
program, with speed a prime objective. It should not be 
confused with any false hopes, any regimentation, any 


political motives. 


WHAT DOES THE 
VETERAN WANT? 

Recently in an address one of the spokesmen for the 
National Housing Ageney stated with strong emphasis 
that the program was geared directly to veterans’ needs. 
A questioner asked what proportion of veterans wanted 
to rent and what to buy, and the speaker had to say that 
no study of such preferences had been made. 

To date no comprehensive study has appeared, from 
official or unofficial sources. A mortgage institution in 
New York City quotes figures tending to show that in 
that city the preference is as high as 85 per cent for 
rental units rather than single-family homes, based on a 
utility company survey of existing ownership conditions. 
Other sources in New York estimate 75 per cent or 80 
per cent. 

Naturally the largest city in the land would show the 
highest preference for rental units. But the Recorp has 
received opinions from Florida and California which 
mention rental preferences running to 75 or even 90 per 
cent, when the question referred specifically to veterans. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards, al- 
ways a strong advocate of home ownership. reports a 
study indicating that approximately eight out of 22 new 
units should be apartments. This study does not isolate 
veterans’ needs, indeed the Association executive vice- 
president, Herbert U. Nelson, takes the position that it 
is not possible to separate housing necessities of veterans 
from those of other civilians (see page 68). The report 
did, however, cover some 251 cities with a population of 
35 million, and indicates a total need of 22 units per 
thousand of urban popu'ation. Of these, says the report. 
14 should be detached, owned homes; 8 should be 
apartments. 

A War Department survey at separation centers indi- 
cated that only one per cent of all veterans surveyed 
were interested in buying a home in the immediate fu- 


ture, and only nine per cent could be considered as rep 
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resenting an effeetive demand for houses “after becom- 


ing settled.” 

Without benefit of statistics it is obvious that veter- 
ans’ immediate preferences would not be overwhelm- 
ingly for the single house to be built or bought for 
ownership. The typical veteran is not in the age group 
that normally buys houses. As a class, veterans are too 
young. And as a class, they are unsettled, uncertain 
about their futures, unable and unwilling to take on the 
burdens of home ownership. 

Costs would bar most veterans from ownership at this 
time, even if they were ready for it. Surely the cost limits 
in the government’s program (36,000 generally, 310,000 
in high-cost areas) are minimum. Nevertheless they are 
still out of reach of the great majority of returned G.L.’s. 

Costs of the house and lot, moreover, are not the only 
costs involved. The typical returned soldier has not ac- 
quired his van load of household goods. There is furni- 
ture to be bought, and bedding and dishes and garden 
tools and linens and clothes and cribs and diapers. And. 
last but not least, an automobile. Most of these things 
are hard to come by in these reconversion times, and are 
increasingly expensive. 

So itis perfectly obvious that the veteran and his wife 
will naturally prefer a small apartment, close to estab- 
lished employment, close to transportation. Plenty of 
time vet for the dream house and the half acre. 

And if the cost limits would make the house too ex- 
pensive to own and maintain, they are too low to give 
him anything that could pass for a dream house. The 
$6.000 house is not the push-button vision of the war- 
time advertisements. Mass-produced, prefabricated, site- 
fabricated or conventionally built, the $6,000 house of 
today is definitely a minimum house on a minimum lot, 
minimum in space, in construction, in equipment, in 
design. It will not add much to its neighborhood, not 
now and certainly not in the future. It will not stimulate 
a pride in ownership or a desire to carry on the payments 
in times of adversity. 

To extend government credit to the veteran to buy 


such a house may not be doing him much of a favor. 


HOW ABOUT THE 
COMMUNITY? 
[fit would not represent a favor to the veteran, it 
vuld be no favor to the neighborhood either. The com- 
‘unity has cause for concern in the potential blight of 
tantities of cheap, thinly held houses. Right now a 
sh of eracker-box houses might be accepted as reliev- 
sa tense dwelling shortage. Nobody doubts, however, 
it the future would be bleak. 
[tis not cynical to point out that the veteran who 
ight such a house would have little reason to take his 
ynership seriously. He must have shelter, so he buys 
willingly. He borrows, perhaps up to $4,000, under 
« G.L. Bill of Rights. Furnishings eat up his savings. 
‘yments put a strain on his earnings. Maintenance ex- 
nses after the first few vears could well become the 
raw that breaks his back. Or, he changes jobs, or his 
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During the period of the war, projects 
totaling many thousands of small single- 
family dwellings have been constructed. 
The actual building and planning of 


additional housing of this type is con- 
tinuing. All of these houses. of course. 
have been financed under the program 
of the Federal Housing Authority and are 
built for sale. The actual developer of the 
projects can not rent them. 





As a consequence, very few projects 
have been built during the past five 
years for rental housing, and there now 
exists in this community, and I believe 
in all of California, the greatest lack of 
rentable units that we have ever known. 
There is probably no need to mention 
the fact that California is now experi- 
encing the greatest influx of new popu- 
lation that it. also, has ever known! The 
result is that not only returning veterans 
are seeking places to live, but also peo- 
ple in all walks of life are attempting to 
find temporary shelter. In) my mind 
there is only one real solution. There 
should be a definite increase. in this 
locality at least. in the number of rent- 
able housing units. 

This cannot be achieved under our 
present economic system. Construction 
costs have risen to a point at which it is 
no longer profitably possible for anyone 
to construct rentable units for the maxi- 
mum rentals which have been allowed 
by our government agencies. | do not 
necessarily mean to imply that I believe 
construction costs must come down to 
the level of allowable rentals. I believe 
adjustments must be made upward in 
rentals and downward in the price of 
construction through greater efficiency 
in labor and through natural competition 
of private enterprise. [ personally in no 
way criticize the virtue of clearing slum 
districts in crowded cities and replacing 
them with attractive multiple dwellings 
for low-income families. For those fam- 
ilies which enjoy the somewhat higher to 
medium bracket incomes, however, it is 
only logical that private enterprise should 
be free to construct multiple family proj- 
ects, ones which are economically profit- 
able over an extended period of amor- 
tization. 

CHARLES O. MATCHAM, A.T.A. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Our experience here is that the present 


day costs of building and the scarcity of 


basie materials prohibit the veteran from 
building a home. The banks are loaning 
the veterans the money to build a small 
garage in which living quarters are pro- 
vided, and later they can build the house 
on the front of the lot. 

My opinion is that 75 per cent of the 
veteran housing would be solved if the 
boys could find places in which to live. 
If rental housing could be expedited it 
would satisfy a large majority of the 
veterans’ needs in our community. 

ROY C. WILSON, President 
Santa Barbara Chapter, 4.1.A. 








The Board of Governors of the Wash- 
ington Building Congress, of which I am 


a member, has been very active in con- 
nection with the proposed program, and 
I think our job has been successful in a 
measure because rental housing is very 
definitely going to receive favorable 
consideration. 

I have been informed that 70 per cent 
of the G.I.’s received $35.00 or less in 
wages before they entered the Service, 
and obviously it isn’t going to be possible 
for anyone in that bracket to own and 
operate a house and all that goes with it. 
There will be furniture to buy and 
probably a car, because low-cost indi- 
vidual houses ‘will have to be built on 
low-cost land, which is usually away 
from transportation. Likely a family 
will come along and with it doctor bills, 
and if things do not work out the G.I. 
has lost his down payment and more 
besides, but worst of all he will become 
very unhappy and possibly a burden to 
the country. 

So, if we stress the individual home 
too strongly we might be doing the 
G.I. a disservice rather than a service. 

The apartment idea appears to be 
very sound for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, the apartments can be 
constructed on higher priced land, which 
is generally closer in and available to 
adequate transportation. This eliminates 





family outgrows his house. Now perhaps the housing 
shortage has eased; it is possible to find a place to rent. 
There is a strong temptation just to abandon his owner- 
ship, and dare the mortgagee to get a deficiency judg- 
ment against a veteran. 

Meanwhile the community has put out substantial 
sums for sewers, water lines, paving and what not. 
Probably more in the aggregate than the little house ever 
could return in taxes, even if taxes continued. And now 
there is only an abandoned, rundown eyesore. 

How much better off the community would be if its 
new building included a substantial proportion of gar- 
den apartments! Probably in the first place these could 
go on land already developed and served with utility 
lines. In any case, extensions of services per dwelling 
unit would be considerably more economical. The apart- 
ment building would pay its taxes, would continue to 
pay them. The buildings would be reasonably well main- 
tained, would constitute a permanent and valuable addi- 
tion to the tax rolls and to the community. 


HOW ABOUT ZONING? 


One of the present discouragements to apartment in- 
vestors is zoning restrictions, especially around large 
cities and their suburbs. Most of the larger sites now 
ripe for apartment development are either zoned or re- 
stricted in deeds to single-family house construction, 
many calling for nothing but expensive homes. These 
could not be used in any way to relieve the current 
shortage. They have the choice of waiting out a two- 
vear ban on better-class development or breaking down 
zoning regulations or restrictions to permit either apart- 
ment or cheap-house construction. 

This situation is, of course, of considerable importance 
to sound community development. Where zoning calls 
for houses, but without price restrictions, there is now 
the threat of acres of potential blight. 


WHAT ABOUT MATERIALS? 


Patently the entire housing program hangs on the 
production of sufficient materials. Frequently it has been 
said that there is really no other problem. “Give us ma- 
terials,” cried the home builders in their recent conven- 
tion, “and don’t worry about another thing.” 

It is also quite apparent that the materials problem is 
not one of production capacity, but rather of prices. 
The Producers’ Council made it clear in a recent survey 
that there is ample production capacity available to 
supply materials needs, except for plumbing facilities 
and lumber, sufficient for a total annual building pro- 
gram of $15 billion. Plumbing supply manufacturers 
could take care of a $12 billion building year with present 
capacity, and would have little trouble expanding to 
keep up with the parade. All providing, of course, that 
the pricing situation is ironed out to permit them to 
attract the necessary labor. 

Here, however, the concern is with houses vs. apart- 
ments, and the materials involved in each. 
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The quick reaction is that apartment construction 
would be much more economical of materials in general 
than would comparable units in single-family dwellings. 
But that isn’t necessarily so. There likely would be an 
over-all saving in apartments, since the average apart- 
ment unit would be smaller than the average house. 
Ff. W. Dodge figures on page 76 bear this out. But if 
the apartment unit be assumed to offer the same total 
area as the house, the total material saving would not 
show up in so simple a manner. 

The point is that the apartment building would use 
different materials, not necessarily less. In terms of cost 
per square foot, the materials for each type of unit might 
well run about the same — the apartment building 
would save in total cost largely through economies in 
land use and utilities, but would require an equal ex- 
penditure for materials by virtue of being better built. 
There would be fireproof stair construction, for example, 
sounder construction generally, to protect the owner's 
investment and to protect him from liability suits that 
might follow neglect of safety provisions. 

The difference in the materials is the important factor 
today, when shortages are the bottleneck. The apart- 
ment building can go up with almost no lumber, for ex- 
ample; the fireproof building uses lumber principally for 
form work, and steel forms could just as well be substi- 
tuted. True, apartments require plumbing — another 
scarce item —— but even here there is economy, particu- 
larly in the much-heard-of soil pipe. 

In general, moreover, the apartment building takes 
the more expensive items that go into permanent con- 
struction. To the manufacturer that means he can pro- 
duce his total lines, not having to reconvert all his facili- 
ties for low-cost items. It means also that more different 
manufacturers can do their part in the program, for 
there are many who make virtually nothing for the low- 
cost house market. 


WHAT ABOUT 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS? 


lt is hardly realistic to make direct comparisons of 
costs between houses and rental units. As has already 
een indicated, there is not much difference in terms of 
ost per unit of space. [t is virtually impossible to find a 
rue comparison of costs of one specific project against 
nother, for no two are sufficiently alike. 
Yerhaps the best comparison would be between all 
artments and all houses, for in such a program as is 
w beginning it is the over-all picture that is important. 
e Dodge Statistical Research Service provides good 
‘terial for this comparison. On page 76 are tables 
‘wing Costs per Dwelling Unit for four types of resi- 
itial construction, Cost per Square Foot, and Square 
et per Unit (average). 
Che tables indicate several conclusions of current sig- 
icance. First, the average apartment unit costs con- 
‘erably less than the average house. The apartment 
‘ts considerably less than the house built specula- 
ely, still less than the house built for owner occu- 
ncy,. 


‘Jn a square foot basis there is little choice, with the 
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the necessity of an automobile. Then, 
too, both architects and large contrac- 
tors who would not be interested in 
building individual houses would remain 
in business because they could con- 
tribute to something with which they 
have long experience. With twenty or 
more units to the acre in the higher 
priced land, chances are that the allo- 
cated portion of the land value to each 
unit would probably be less than the 
land value charged to the individual 
house. 

A. R. CLAS, A.I.A. 

Washington, D. C. 


I am glad to hear that you are going 
to call attention to the merits of multi- 
family housing as an important (and 
neglected) element in solving the hous- 
ing shortage. 

Even in normal times the semi-de- 
tached house or garden apartment gives 
the non-farm family of average income 
more house for its money than a single- 
family house. The English have long 
recognized this in their housing pro- 
grams. Henry Wright in his articles in 
the Architectural Record of March 1929, 
March 1930 and October 1931 demon- 
strated this principle in detail. 

At the present time materials used in 
apartment houses and other forms of 
multi-family housing are relatively easier 
to obtain than lumber, etc., used in 
single-family dwellings. Another impor- 
tant element is the fact that a large 
proportion of single-family houses are 
built on new land which requires an 
extensive installation of streets and 
public utilities, while apartment houses 
and other forms of multi-family housing 
are generally built on developed land, 
with streets and utilities in. 

ROBERT L. DAVISON 
Robert L. Davison Associates 





It is my personal opinion that far too 
much emphasis has been placed on in- 
dividual housing and not enough on 
rental housing. This was brought out 
last week at a meeting of the North 
Texas Chapter. While the percentage of 
veterans wishing to rent instead of own a 
home will not be as high in Dallas as in 
New York, I am sure a large percentage 
would prefer to rent. 

THOS. D. BROAD, Past-President 
North Texas Chapter, A.1T.A. 
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The ClO of course believes that the 
housing program must be well rounded. 
We understand that not everyone desires 
to own his own home, and that therefore 
much emphasis must be given to well- 
constructed permanent garden tvpe 
apartments for rent. Several bills now 
pending in Congress make provision for 
such community dwellings and the CIO 
has given its full support to this, as well 
as the home-owning aspects, of the 
housing program. 

We are not sure just what the propor- 
tion is between veterans who desire to 
own their own homes and veterans who 
desire to rent. It seems to me that stud- 
ies could very well be made to determine 
this point. We in CLO would approve the 
results of an impartial study. That is, we 


do not insist on any particular type of 


dwelling. We think that ordinary citi- 
zens can decide that question for them- 
selves. All we say is that the government 
ought to stand ready to help the Ameri- 
can people get the kind of housing they 
want in the proportions they are able 
and willing to support. 

MEYER BERNSTEIN 

CIO Veterans Committee 





Statistics are not readily available 


here to indicate the number of veterans 
who prefer rental housing over purchase. 
Conversations with other architects and 
business men confirm my opinion that 
rental housing would prove attractive 
to the majority of veterans. 


I returned from the Service myself 


just two months ago, and feel that | am 
in touch with the problem as seen from 
both sides. The average veteran of my 
acquaintance is still in an unsettled 
status, trying to get his feet on the 


ground and in no position to tie himself 


up financially with home ownership. 
There has been and will continue to be a 
goodly percentage to whom rental hous- 
ing appeals for occupational reasons. 
Certainly well constructed permanent 
garden type apartments for rent are 
needed and could be emphasized. The 
basic problem, however, is cost. If pri- 
vate capital could see a dollar in it, we 
would be doing such projects now. It 
looks to me as though the government 
has got to make the next move. 

JOHN CALVIN STEVENS, President 

Maine Chapter, A.1.A. 





apartment unit slightly above the other types, bearing 
out the earlier statements about better construction in 
multiple dwelling buildings. 

Of especial significance at the start of an emergency 
program is the fact that the average apartment provides 
much less total area, something over half that of the 
average single-family house. 

If the objective of the program is to get the most units 
in the shortest time. for veterans, it would seem wise to 
concentrate heavily on rental housing. 


ONE-FAMILY HOUSES Vs. APART- 
MENTS 
COSTS PER DWELLING UNIT 
1938 1939 1945 1946(2 mo.) 


Apartments................. $3790 $3596 $4787 $4064 
Houses—Owner Occupancy. 6537 6117 6740 8339 
Houses —Sale or Rent........ 5169 4821 5916 7225 
2-family Houses........200. 3820 3477 4398 5585 


COSTS PER SQUARE FOOT 
1938 1939 1945 1946(2mo.) 


Nis 5reoe 55 ono eters $3.99 $4.04 $5.20 $4.60 
Houses—Owner Occupancy. 3.88 3.87 4.51 4.77 
Houses—Sale or Rent........ 3.77 3.72 4.60 4.86 
DHamlly MOeses... cic ccess 3.59 3.49 4.41 4.94 


SQUARE FEET PER UNIT (AVERAGE) 
1938 1939 1945 1946(2 mo.) 


Pei caveiiie esas dns 951 891 921 883 
Houses—Owner Occupancy. 1685 1580 1495 1749 
Houses—Sale or Rent........ 1372 1298 1287 1487 
SOOTY MOU0OG ec 6 ccc ccdiecs 1065 997 997 1131 


from DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS 
FOR APARTMENTS? 


Perhaps the best summary of the prospects for apart- 
ment house construction is a recent statement sent out 
in a letter to the building industry by Thomas S. Holden. 
president. F. W. Dodge Corp., after his communication 
with Mr. Wyatt: 

“The Wyatt program permits dwelling units to be 
built up to a cost of $10,000 each. (For example: A 20- 
unit apartment house might cost up to $200,000). [t is 
probably that the $80 per unit monthly rent ceiling will 
determine the top cost of investment projects to be built 
this year. This will permit high quality of construction. 
It should be understood, however, that Mr. Wyatt 
wants as many apartments as possible to rent for $50 
per month or less. This would indicate a preference for 
garden type projects similar to those built under Section 
608 of Title VI of the National Housing Act (FHA) 
during wartime. Many of these projects were of superior 
quality and were built within the $1350 per room cost 
permitted for FHA insurance: the new Title VI will 
probably allow a top limit of $1500 per room. At the 
same time there should be many projects going ahead 
which will cost more; builders will be able to go over th 
$1500 per room cost, but it is not yet possible to sa) 
exactly how high until the National Housing Agence: 
clarifies the matter.” 
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HIGH LIVING ROOMS—LOW COST 


Informal Apartment Group for Seaside, Oregon 


Pietro Belluschi, Architect 


N THE Northwest. where unconventionality seems 
| almost as natural as the reverse, the ground seems 
especially fertile for new ideas. Here is a little project 
that sprouts a number of them. The old story-and-a-half 
living room appears in a fresh new form, in a design 
that has two stories in front, three in the rear. Two 
stories of living rooms equals three stories of kitchens, 
dining rooms and bedrooms. The efficiency apartment 
with its in-a-closet bed also appears, with a full-size 
dining room and a high-ceilinged living room, and with 
its kitchen appended to living room. Evident also is the 
characteristic freedom in construction techniques, in- 
formality in site plan, and in design. 
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TYPE “B” UNIT TYPE “A UNIT 
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Each apartment, ever f the efficiency 
type, has a story-and-a-half living room 
with normal ceiling height in the other 


r 


rooms, there being two stories in the 
+ th n the Th 
Q ree ve rear. The 
smaller units take the ground floor; the 
larger ones, with two of the rear levels, 
a ease 

1ing room and kitchen on the 

wer, bedrooms above; thus the living 
room is at an intermediate level. The 
rather complicated stairs are supported on 
wood trusses Jetailed above, which runs 


lengthwise of the building 
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The Type C building, at the 
rear of the pl yt, has more con- 


ventional row-type units, for the 


| larger families requiring three 


~ be ik OMS There are stil] other 


sartments taking advantage of 
nd-floor space over garage 


{ service buildings. Heating 


ia 
by the way, !tsS supplied { 
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F THIS project were to be built today, offering 96 
I apartment units such as these, the rental agents 
would probably have to barricade their offices, and the 
builders would have to fight off the tenants to be able to 
complete their work. [t is one of the better-class garden- 
type projects built under FHA, and as such is probably 
about at the top of allowable cost limits under the 
Wyatt program. Units are a little larger than FHA 
minimum requirements. In any case it is an excellent 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR 


HOUSING TROUBLES 


Forest Hill Terrace Apartments, East Cleveland 


Garfield, Harris, Robinson & Schafer, Architects 


illustration of the savings in land and development cost: 
possible with rental units, and it offers the kind ot 
accommodations that veterans’ families should find ideal 

Floors are of wood joist construction; stairs are oO! 
wood in a masonry well, each stairway giving access t 
not more than three apartments per floor. The project 
was promoted by Galvin and Galvin, of Cleveland 
owners and builders were the D & M _ Constructior 


Company. 
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EMERGENCY HOUSING 


Rental Suggestion for the Northwest 


Roi L. Morin, Architect 


F THE plans of this project have a familiar look, it is no 
I doubt because you have seen something very simila: 
in many a wartime USHA project, done for another 
housing emergency. In bringing them up in connectiot 
with this emergency, the architect reminds us that “th: 
basic trouble with all housing theories is that they ar 
not low-cost, and since costs have skyrocketed the) 
don’t even approach low-costs.” 

“The great bulk of small house designing today,” h 
continues, “is a revolution from the ‘Cape Cod’ box 
design revolution, not an economic one. They still hay 
front and back doors, carports, large glass areas, cant! 
levered overhangs and other such paraphernalia tha 
certainly make the house more charming and livab! 
than the Colonial, but also more expensive. 

“These houses could have been built complete, read 

for occupancy in 1941 for $1950 per 2-bedroom unit, an 

I believe they could still be built today for less tha 

$3,000 (exclusive of site improvements in either case 

Chey would be far better for veterans than the bai 4 
racks or moved FPHA war housing they will have | 4 

take, or buy the $8,500 ‘Cape Cods.’ ” _ x 
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LREADY completed, and no doubt bursting at the 
\ seams with tenants, this project has much to recom- 
nend it for the current emergency. The architects were 
areful not to offer it here as representing great forward 
strides in design, contenting themselves with mumbling 
mething about “conventional plus.” Obviously, how- 

er, it would score high in popularity with the veteran 
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ROW HOUSES FOR 
SUBURBAN BLOCK 


Green Fields Homes, Desplaines, Illinois 


Perkins and Will, Architects 


and his family who wanted good housing instead of the 
doubtful privilege of buying a cheaply built little bunga- 
iow. And this suburb of Chicago should be happy to 
avoid by this many units the rash of rickety bungalows 
that already blight many near-by areas. The site plan 
was pre-frozen by the existing street and alley system. 
There are 60 units in 12 row-type buildings. 
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Modern Version of Two-family Flat, Washington, D. C. 


Berla and Abel, Architects 


ERE is a type of rental housing which could go up speedily and 
H which would save a considerable amount of materials, as 
against individual detached houses. It is a newer version of the 
“semi-detached, two-family flat.” this one designed to develop a 
plot sloping sharply down from the street. Thus the “owner's” 
quarters become a duplex unit with kitchen and living room on the 
garden floor, three bedrooms on the first floor. The second story be- 


comes a one-bedroom apartment for rental. 
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EFFICIENCY 


ANY a soldier’s mother of today 

learned her cooking in an ef- 
ficiency apartment of vesterday, and 
many a G.I. bride would gladly 
prefer the modern efficiency apart- 
ment to her mother-in-law’s super- 
vision. Here is an up-to-date version 
of the familiar little dwelling unit. 
with sun-shaded balconies and the 
esthetic values of a new generation. 
And with twelve of these units per 
floor, this building would do more 
than its share toward relieving a ter- 
rific shortage of living units for the 
small family entity. 

Exterior walls will be brick and 
tile; interior walls of masonry and 
plywood. It is planned for a con- 
crete slab foundation. Acoustic plas- 
ter will be used on ceilings, and party 
partitions sound insulated. Wall- 
type gas heaters in each apartment 
will suffice for the Houston climate. 
Floors will be carpeted; with as- 
phalt tile in baths and kitchens. 
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UNITS FOR TEXAS 


For a Downtown Site in Houston, Texas 


MacKie and Kamrath, Architects 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING FOR TEXAS 


2900 Broadway Apartments, Houston, Texas 


MacKie and Kamrath, Architects 


ERE the efficiency unit also appears, but mixed in 
H with larger units. This project was planned for an 
industrial section of Houston, where workers needing 
housing are not necessarily veterans. The buildings will 
be erected on slab foundations, with wood frame super- 


structure and wood siding over insulated sheathing. 





oa 
Interiors will be of dry-wall type. with gypsum board 
; and plywood. Roofs will have rock wool insulation, 
1 marble chip reflective surface. and attic ventilation. 
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PARKLABREA, LOS ANGELES 





NORDSTROM Photos 


Investment building by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Leonard Schultze and Associates, Architects 


| YNCOURAGEMENT of large-scale apartment developments such as this one 
4 would be a shot of adrenalin for any housing program. This is the type 
of building that investment capital would like to do. Lf it is possible, there is 
plenty of capital waiting to do it: if it is not possible, perhaps the housing 
program should be reviewed. Certainly apartments like these are more apt 
to meet the needs and the pocketbook of the veteran than is the single- 
family, for-sale-only. small house. 

Originally designed for 2.620 families. the project fell under the Knife of 
wartime building restrictions and only 1.316 suites of from three and a half to 
six rooms were completed. As in Parkmerced and Parkfairfax, Metropolitan’s 
similar developments in San Francisco and Alexandria, Va., the studio or 
duplex apartment is extensively used, with only the one-bedroom apartments 
all on one floor. The buildings are arranged in a broken line around the outer 
portions of the residential blocks, each group enclosing a patio-like area. 
I:xteriors are brick, painted light gray. Living room and bedroom floors are 
hardwood parquet blocks laid in mastic, kitchen floors are covered in lino- 
leum. Bathrooms have tile floors and tile wainscoting. Gas ranges and electric 


refrigerators are among the items of equipment supplied. 
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“It seems about time to point out that there are very important sectors in our economy 


where excellent labor-relationships exist, and to insist that sound practices and good 


relationships are just as newsworthy as criticisms, complaints, stories of work-stoppages 


and uneconomic practices.” 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AT WORK 


NDUSTRIAL peace and sound emplover-employee rela- 

| tionships in New York’s building industry during the 
next five years are the objectives of the master agree- 
ment recently consummated by the Building Trades 
I;mployers’ Association of New York City and_ the 
Building and Construction Trades Council of Greater 
New York and Long Island. 

Hailed by George Meany. secretary-treasurer of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, who signed the docu- 
ment as a witness, as “a real triumph for the American 
-ystem of collective bargaining,” the agreement resulted 
irom many months of discussion and negotiation by a 

i-man joint committee of the two organizations. It was 

itified by 23 constituent member associations of the 
TEA and 26 constituent unions of the Council. Ar- 
ival at this result through established bargaining pro- 
dures was no mean achievement in a period of nation- 
de labor unrest. when one great American industry 
ter another was beset by excessive wage demands. 
rikes and work stoppages. As Mr. Meany said, there 

+ no coercion or threat in the New York building in- 

stry. no policeman or political party involved in 

nging labor and management together. 

n his enthusiasm, Mr. Meany overlooked one strike 
eat. The Council threatened a general building in- 
stry strike on December 28, 1945, when the Wage 
justment Board in Washington (which retained 
isdiction over construction industry wage agreements 
‘r wage controls in other industries had been aban- 
ied) demurred on approval of the holiday and welfare 

id provisions of the master agreement. Employers of 

‘ hegotiating committee joined the labor members in 

nvineing the Wage Adjustment Board that these 


rovisions should be approved. 
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By Thomas S. Holden, President 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Peter W. Eller, Presi- 
dent, Building Trades 
Employers’Association; 
President, Thompson 


Starrett Co., Inc. 





‘'We find so many benefits to the construction indus- 
try, labor, the investor and the public generally in 
this agreement that it is difficult to give precedence to 


any particular feature. 


‘To be able to make advance estimates of labor 
costs, knowing that projects once started will proceed, 
so far as labor is concerned, is of great assistance to 


building trades employers and to owners.’’ 
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INFLUENCE IS SPREADING 

The preamble to the agreement is itself highly sig- 
nificant of the genuinely cooperative spirit that ani- 
mated negotiators on both sides of the table. It says: 


Desiring to insure a continuance of the harmonious 


Max Foley, Firm mem- 
ber, Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley & Smith, Archi- 
tects and Engineers; 
President, New York 
Building Congress; 
Chairman, Building 
Trades Apprentice 
Commission of New 
York 





BACHRACH Photo 


‘The New York Building Congress has officially con- 
gratulated both the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Construction Trades Council of Greater 
New York and Long Island on the formulation and 


adoption of their new master agreement. 


‘nm our membership are included architects, en- 
gineers, financial and real estate men, general con- 
tractors, subcontractors, material and equipment men 
and representatives of organized labor—all sharing 
an interest in the creation of a healthy situation de- 
signed to encourage construction of needed building 


in this community. 


‘We hail this agreement as a significant move 


toward this objective.”’ 





and amicable relations now existing between labor and 
management in the building and construction industry 
of the New York City area; and, in order to provide a 
working understanding for our mutual benefit and pro- 
tection, we, of labor and management, have dedicated 
our joint efforts to a practical partnership within the 
framework of this master agreement.” 
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Influence of the master agreement has already spread 
from building into heavy engineering construction ac- 
tivity in New York City. It was largely followed as a : 
pattern for the recent pact between the Heavy Con- : 
struction Council and the General Contractors Associa- 
tion, the organizations representing respectively the 
unions and the employers engaged primarily in heavy 
engineering work. Lt has been reported that New York’s 
master agreement is being actively studied and dis- 
cussed in a number of other cities with a view to working 


out similar arrangements. 


LABOR MAKES SPECIFIC GAINS 


The agreement outlaws strikes and lockouts, estab- 
lishes wage increases in accordance with the Little 
Steel formula, standardizes the workday as seven hours 
and the work week as five days, strengthens existing 
machinery for arbitration of jurisdictional and other 
disputes. sets up a permanent industry board with the 
function of regulation of the industry and general 
enforcement of the master agreement. 

Labor gains certain new advantages, besides its in- 
creased pay-scale. For the first time building trades 7 
workers may receive standard pay for holidays upon 
which no work is done, the six holidays to which this 
applies being New Year's, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day. Thanksgiving and Christmas. Work 
done on any of these holidays, under emergency per- 
mission granted by the Industry Board, is to be paid for 
at the established premium rates for overtime. The same 
overtime scale applies to work done on five other 
recognized holidays legal in New York State. 

Under the novel provision for holiday pay, unions ar 
given the option of cash in the pockets of their member- 
in payment for the unworked holidays, or of the estab- 
lishment of a fund financed by an industry-wide pay-rol! 
tax of 3 per cent, but may not receive both sets of bene 
fits. The proposed fund would be used to purchas 
insurance, hospitalization, medical, sick benefits, ete.: 1 
would be under the protection, supervision and contr 


of the Industry Board. 


SO ALSO DO EMPLOYERS AND INVESTORS 


Advantages to the building industry and the investin 
public are considerable. Peter W. Eller, president of th 
BTEA, who is also president of Thompson Starre! 
Company, Ine., finds in the agreement “so many ben 
fits to the construction industry, labor, the investor an | 
the public generally that it is difficult to give preceden: 
to any particular feature.” He has cited the advantag: +/ 
of the uniform seven-hour day, permitting efficie: 
scheduling of work: the stabilized wage schedule an 
provisions for orderly review and revision at stat 
times (June 30 of each vear from 1947 to 1950) givu 
investors a firm basis for calculating costs; the definiti 
and control of maintenance and repair work and sm: | 


house building, which have been provocative of dispu' 


ete ae 


in the past; and the setting up of the industry boar« 
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Furthermore. as part of the agreement, the Council 
and its constituent unions promise to furnish at all 
times sufficient men of the various trades to man the 
projects of BTEA members. The master agreement 
specifically recommends that “the several trade asso- 
ciations and unions jointly maintain apprenticeship 
systems which will provide an adequate force of skilled 
mechanics.” It further recommends that the various 
and several trade associations and their unions provide 
for the employment of older workmen. partially in- 
capacitated men, returning veterans and superannuated 
men. 

Of major importance is the improved machinery pro- 
vided for settling jurisdictional disputes. W ork stop- 
pages due to such disputes constitute what is probably 
the most frequently criticized feature of American 
trade-unionism. Since the additional machinery, resid- 
ing in the powers of the newly created industrial board, 
represents the culmination of years of development in 
the handling of this knotty problem. a brief historical 


rey ew Is in order. 


IT BEGAN BACK IN 1903 


In May of 1903, the industry in New York was para- 
lvzed by “irresponsible combinations acting through a 
tvrannical board of walking delegates or business 
agents.” In that month there was organized the Building 
Prades Employers’ Association which found it incum- 
bent to issue a declaration of principles. This declaration 
stated: “It shall be our duty to avert: sympathetic 
strikes. including the attacks upon individual firms or 
corporations, as well as the arbitrary attitude of the 
business agents: to eliminate the opportunity for extor- 
tion and bribery: to settle all questions as to jurisdiction 
of trade: to secure proper relations between skilled and 
unskilled labor: to establish proper courts of arbitration 
in order to accomplish the above results. and in general 
© provide ways and means to enable the members of 
this association and those emploved by them, to law- 
lully prosecute their business without unnecessary in- 
erruption. financial loss or humiliation.” 

In June of 1903 the employers’ group tendered to the 

nions a plan of arbitration which prohibited strikes and 
kouts and provided for the arbitration of disputes by 
© individual trades through their own arbitration 
ards, and. in addition, provided for a higher court. 
lled the General Arbitration Board. for the settlement 
all disputes between employers and employees or any 
iestion in mutual interest. This plan was accepted by 
unions in July of 1903. and since that time has 
rved as the basic instrument of employer-employvee 
lations in New York City. 
'lowever. there existed certain weaknesses in the rela- 


ships of the employers and employees which gave 


se to several subsequent major strikes. Each of 


ese strikes emphasized the weaknesses which now 
‘m to have been eliminated through the new master 
sreement. 


MAY 1946 


Kor example. in the summer of 1919, mechanics in 
five trades engaged in outlaw strikes. The unions them- 
selves admitted their inability to control or influence 
these members. This led to the formation of a building 
trades council which for the first time permitted of some 


solidarity on the part of the union officials in dealing 





Howard McSpedon, 
President, Building 
and Construction 


Trades Council 





ALEXANDER ARCHER Photo 


‘Almost complete elimination of work stoppages due 
to jurisdictional disputes should result from our new 
agreement with the Building Trades Employers’ 


Association. 


‘The seven hour day and introduction of modern 
power tools in many of our unions are aimed to pro- 
vide high labor efficiency on the job while our new 


agreement is in effect. 


‘At present we have a labor supply in New York 
adequate to handle building construction at the an- 
nual rate equal to 1928-1929. Even so, many of our 
unions are adding many apprentices to their ranks 


right now.”’ 





with their members. An agreement with the Building 
‘Trades Employers’ Association was made by the Coun- 
cil, and this led to settlement of the strikes. 

Since that time there have been a few trade-wise 
strikes of bricklayers. plumbers. painters and others. 
but on the whole the Plan of Arbitration. adopted in 
1903 and amended in 1905. has served as an efficient 
mechanism in dispute settlement. 
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PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE 
NEW YORK MASTER AGREEMENT 


HE agreement, signed on February 

11, 1946, and made retroactive to 
January 1, 1946, is between the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of New York, which has 19 constituent 
trade associations, and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council of 
Greater New York and Long Island, 
which has 26 constituent unions. 

Agreement provides for the closed 
shop, no strikes, no lockouts. 


Signing the master ag 
Governors, Building 


hairman, Board of 


Trades Council; Peter W. Eller, president 
-hairman, Wage Adjustment Board; John Splain, City Comm 
William G. Wheele 


feller Center, Inc.; 


WAGE INCREASES — Hourly rates for 
mechanics, helpers and laborers in- 
creased 15 per cent over prevailing or 
agreement rates existing in the area on 
January 1, 1941, with a maximum in- 
crease for any trade of 25 cents an 
hour. 

To be in effect until June 30, 1947. 
Subject to review and revision by the 
Industry Board on that date, or on any 
June 30 thereafter during the life of 
the agreement, which continues to June 


30, 1950. 


HOLIDAYS — Employees engaged in 
work during the pay-roll week in 
which one of six specified holidays oc- 
curs to be paid full time without work- 
ing; these holidays are New Year's, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Per- 
mission to work on any of the above six 
holidays, due to an emergency, may be 
granted by the Industry Board, in 
which case the established premium 
rates for overtime shall be paid. 

Granting of pay for holidays where 
no work is performed precludes any 
craft union from making an agreement 
with its employers on social benefits, or 
“fringe” increases. A suggested pay- 
roll tax for social benefits is included as 
an alternative to the provision for 
wage i 
holidays. 

Five other holidays are recognized, 


payments covering the six 


with the provision that work performed 
on those days shall be paid for at the 
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reement: seated. left + 





Thomas A. Murray, president, State Federation of Labor; Christian G. Normar 
ades Employers’ Associat Howard McSpedon, president, Building and Constructior 
BTEA, and president, Thompson Starrett Co.; standing, left to right: Arthur D. Hill, Jr 

ssioner of Public Works; Hugh S. Robertson, executive manager, Rocke 
secretary, BTEA; and William J. McSorley, president, Lathers Internat ! Ur 


established premium rates for over- 
time pay: Lincoln's Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Columbus Day, Election 
Day and Armistice Day. 


HOURS — The standard work-day is 
set at 7 hours, the work-week 5 days; 
premium rates for overtime as pro- 
vided for in each of the various trade 


agreements. 


INDUSTRY BOARD — A permanent In- 
dustry Board, to be established by the 
executive committees of the BTEA and 
the Council, shall regulate the industry 
and enforce the master agreement. 
The Board will interpret provisions of 
the agreement and adjust all disputes 
arising thereunder; its decisions to be 
binding on all parties to the agreement. 

The Board consists of a representa- 
tive of each trade union and each 
trade association under agreement and 
the executive committees of the BTEA 
and the Council; its powers may be 
delegated to committees. 


PAY-ROLL TAX — A 3 per cent pay- 
roll tax agreement is suggested as a 
possible alternative to payment for six 
holidays not worked. An industry-wide 
pay-roll tax would be paid by every 
employer of each trade into a welfare 
fund, which would be used to purchase 
insurance, hospitalization, medical, sick 
benefits, etc. The welfare fund and 
methods of collection would at all 
times be under the protection, super- 
vision and control of the Industry Board. 


WAGE RATE SCHEDULE 


Hourly Rates 


Trade Classification 
Asbestos Workers 
Asbestos Workers 
Helpers 
Boilermakers 
Boilermakers Helpers 
Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths Helpers 
Carpenters 
Cement Masons 
Derrickmen & Riggers 
Hoisting Engineers 
Glaziers 
Glass Workers, 
Decorative 
Marble Carvers 
Marble Cutters and 
Setters 
Marble Polishers 
Marble Helpers 
Metallic Lathers 
Ornamental Iron 
Workers 
Ornamental Iron 
Workers Helpers 
Plumbers (Brooklyn 
& Queens) 
Plumbers Helpers 
(Bklyn & Queens) 
Riggers and 
Machinery Movers 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Slate & Tile Roofers 
Slate & Tile Roofers 
Helpers 
Steamfitters 
Steamfitters Helpers 
Stone Cutters 
Stone Carvers 
Stone Setters 
Structural lron Workers 
* 8-hr. day 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Old New 
$2.00 $2.25 
1.50 1.725 
2.00 2.25 
1.70 1.95 
1.625 1.867 
1.125 1.29 
1.85 2.10 
1.85 2.10 
1.65 1.89%4 
2.00 2.25 
1.884¢ 2.13 4+ 
1.50 1.72)5 
2.221% 2.25° 
1.88 2.10° 
1.69 1.90° 
1.4634 1.70° 
1.85 2.10 
1.90 2.10 
1.50 1.72! 
2.00 2.25 
1,50 1.72! 
1.75 2.00 
2.00 2.25 
2.00 2.25 
1.25 1.50 
2.00 2.25 
1.50 1.725 
1.92% 2.1794 
2.2134 2.46" 
2.00 2.25 
2.00 2.2 
RECORI 
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STRENGTHENED IN 1936 


The mechanism was further strengthened upon solidi- 
fication of the building labor groups in 1936, which 
brought the construction and building trades crafts 
(though not all locals) into the reorganized Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Greater New York, af- 
filiated with the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. The new Council out- 
lawed promiscuous stopping of work and was com- 
mitted to the position that all disputes as to jurisdiction 
of trade would be adjusted in accordance with the 
Arbitration Plan. 

To effectuate this, a board of mediation was estab- 
lished by understanding with the Council early in 1937. 
The board is composed of the chairman of the board of 
governors of the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the president of the Building and Construction 
Trades Council. This board, without the power of deci- 
sion, hears disputants and endeavors to adjust their 
differences by mediation. Upon failure of the parties to 
agree to an amicable settlement, the aggrieved party is 
privileged to enter a written complaint to the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association and to request a formal 
hearing and decision by its executive committee. During 
the vears 1937-1945 the board of mediation heard 150 
cases and was successful in settling most of them, there 


being only a few reaching the executive committee. 


INDUSTRY BOARD A NEW DEVICE 


The new master agreement, by setting up for the first 
time an industry board.* consisting of a representative 
of each trade union and trade association under agree- 
ment, and the respective executive committees, seems 
now to provide an effective instrument which former 
agreements lacked. The function of the board shall be 
“the regulation of the industry and the general enforce- 
ment of this agreement.” The Industry Board “shall 
interpret its (the agreement’s) provisions and shall ad- 
ust all disputes arising hereunder, regardless of the 
source of the complaints. [ts decisions shall be final and 
binding on the parties hereto. Should the Board by unit 
Voting fail to agree on any matter before it for two con- 
ecutive daily meetings, the Board shall select an umpire 

nd each side shall make its arguments before the um- 
ire, whose decision shall be final and binding upon all 

: parties. The Board may be increased should either 

le decide, and its powers may be delegated to com- 

ittees. The Board shall have the power to take any and 
steps to effectuate the purpose of the agreement.” 


DUSTRY SOLIDARITY AND TEAMWORK 


he background history of the unusually satisfactory 
nagement-employee relationship in New York’s con- 
iction industry is incomplete without the story of 
ther organization which had no direct part in nego- 
ling this master agreement or any previous agree- 
nt. That organization is the New York Building 
ngress, Inc., soon to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
founding. 
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Krom its inception, labor union officials and members 
have participated in all phases of this organization's 
activities, along with architects, engineers, general and 
subcontractors, material producers and suppliers, real 
estate and financial men. Among the activities it has 
conducted or sponsored have been apprenticeship train- 
ing programs and awards to mechanics for outstanding 
excellence in craftsmanship. Craftsmen who have re- 


ceived these awards (a gold button and a certificate) on 





Christian G. Norman, 
Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Building 
Trades Employers’ 
Association; Tempo- 
rary Chairman, In- 


dustry Board 
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‘'$teadily for many years, relations between building 
labor and building trades employers in the New York 
area have been improving. In my judgment a real 


public service has resulted. 


“As one identified with this progress since 1902, I 
am particularly pleased with our most recent agree- 
ment. This should pave the way for stability and har- 
mony during a period in which much needed building 


is to be done. 


‘I'd like to see the same pattern adopted in other 
communities too, for it seems to me that there is no 
better single means for insuring that our organized 
building industry shall serve the public most effec- 


tively in every part of the country.”’ 


* Temporary chairman is Christian G. Norman, since 1902 active in labor-man- 
agement relations. William G. Wheeler, secretary Building Trade Employers’ 
Assn., has been named temporary secretary. 





the quality building jobs of New York are enrolled as 
honorary members of the Congress. An impressive 
bronze tablet in the lobby of the Empire State Building 
commemorates for all time the members of the many 
trades who received awards for excellent performance in 
their crafts on that particular job. These activities, and 
others of general industry interest. have developed a 
spirit of friendly understanding. solidarity and team- 
work the idea that all are members of the same 
club as between organized labor and the other ele- 
ments of the industry. that is rather unique in’ the 
American scene. Ordinarily when covernment, federal. 
state or local, takes up a question involving building in 
New York it is presented with a solid front by labor and 
by contractors. 

[t is of interest to note that architects were prominent 
in the first organization of the Congress. and have con- 
tinued so throughout the history of the organization. 
Six out of the seven presidents who have guided the 
organization’s affairs have been practicing architects. 
Howard MeSpedon. signer of the master agreement as 
president of the Building and Construction Trades 
Council. is currently a vice president of the Congress. 
The two other signers on the labor side have both served 
as vice presidents and board members of the Congress. 
Thev are John J. Brennan. secretary-treasurer of the 
Council, and Charles W. Hanson, vice president of the 
Council, who is also president of the New York District 


Council of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


POWER TOOLS ACCEPTED 


Next to jurisdictional disputes. resistance by unions 
to acceptance of modern labor saving methods and 
machinery is perhaps the subject of most frequent eriti- 
cism. A significant development on this front was the 
recent trade agreement entered into between the New 
York electrical contractors and Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AF of L’. 
This agreement, which is not a part of the master agree- 
ment, makes specific provision for the unrestricted use 
of the most modern technological methods and of high- 
speed, labor-saving tools. many of which have been 
banned hitherto. This agreement affects 364 electrical 
contractors and over 10,000 skilled electrical construc- 
tion workers in the New York City area. Further evi- 
dence of a liberalized attitude in the electrical trades is 
shown by voluntary offer of the electrical workers to 
relinquish their contractual right to time and a half for 
overtime and to work an additional shift of seven hours 
at the same rate as the daytime shift until the veterans” 
housing shortage abates. The electricians’ agreement is 
administered by the Joint Industry Board of the Elec- 
trical Industry, representing both labor and manage- 
ment. Chairman of this Joint Industry Board is A. 
Lincoln Bush, president of Belmont Electric Co., Ine. 

Asked why the master agreement makes no mention 
of labor-saving tools and methods, John J. Brennan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Council, cited two reasons. 
First was that such matters belong in the jurisdiction of 
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the several unions and their employer groups. Second 
was that acceptance of labor-saving methods has long 
been the rule rather than the exception in New York’s 
building trades. 


HIGHER WAGES—SAME COST 


(mong examples cited was one from Mr. Brennan's 
own trade, the cement masons. The story is worth telling 
here. 

In the 1907-1909 period, before mechanical cement 
mixers came into general use, cement floors were laid 
largely by hand. New York wage scale for cement 
masons at that time was 35.00 a day, for helpers $3.00 a 
day: cinders were had for the price of hauling them to 
the job. perhaps 50 cents a yard. Cost of a 3-in. cinder 
concrete. l-in. finished cement floor was 25 cents a 
square foot. 

Just before the latest wage increase, cement masons 
were getting 312.95 a day. helpers 38.10 a day: cinders 
cost around $1.75 a vard. Cost of a finished cement floor 
was still 25 cents a square foot. 

The process had been progressively mechanized in the 
intervening period. In addition to mechanical mixers. 
the Kelly floating machine has been in use for about 15 
vears. It does the work of three men. There is now in the 
stage of experimental development a troweling machine. 
a rotary machine with three troweling blades. ‘This or 
some other mechanical device may quite possibly again 
offset the latest wage and material increases and hold 
the cost of the finished floor to 25 cents. 

\ comprehensive study of technological dey elop- 
ments in the building trades would doubtless reveal 
many similar examples. New York’s building trade 
workers are well paid. They are generally highly skilled. 
with great pride of craftsmanship, usually ambitious to 
work on the best jobs and for the best contractors. 
New York’s designers and builders have for 50 years 
shown extraordinary capacity in devising design and 
building procedures of ever-increasing efficiency. In the 
field of modern urban-type buildings, teamwork be- 
tween New York's architects. builders, special contrac- 
tors and trades and skilled union craftsmen has achieved 
performance standards and quality buildings unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 

It is not the purpose of this article to claim that there 
are no uneconomic practices or abuses in New York's 
building industry. or to claim that the recent master 
agreement has ushered in a millennium in labor relations. 
It seems about time, however, to point out that there 
are very important sectors in our economy where excel- 
lent labor-relationships exist, and to insist that sound 
practices and good relationships are just as newsworthy 
as criticisms, complaints, stories of work-stoppages and 
belligerent controversy. 

Arthur D. Hill, Jr.. chairman of the national Wage 
Adjustment Board for the construction industry, has 
characterized the New York master agreement as the 
largest single contribution to stabilization in the entire 
country since wage controls were set up for the industry. 
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COMMUNITY building is what a housing development 
A requires to convert it into a neighborhood. A com- 
munity building can also be designed with such dignity 
as to make it a fitting memorial to the war casualties of 
the town. In more ways than one, a community building 
is a necessary and appropriate type of structure to be 
planned now. 

The essential elements of a community building are 
surprisingly constant and easy to describe in view of the 
great diversity of the executed examples. For purposes of 
clear planning it is necessary only to separate out for 
first consideration those parts which are always present 
and needed. They form a core to which specialized pro- 
visions can be added, if desired, for recreation, health. 
education, commerce, or civic administration. 
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FASHIONS CHANGE BUT 
NEEDS REMAIN 


Social entertainment in World War 


was likely to take place either 
against the background of potted 
palms or of crude barns serving as 


Y.M.C.A. huts. In World War II, the 
USO building was conceived as a 
functional and architectural unit 
mbined—at least to begin with 
before the Army duly butchered the 
execution. In both cases there was 
an enormous impetus fo more truly 
Jemocratic comradeship, cutting 
s artificial barriers, setting ar 
example of breadth in human rela 
nships to be followed as an ideal 


postwar community buildings 


ing 


DESIGN ELEMENTS AND DESIGN CHARACTER FOR 
THE COMMUNITY BUILDING 


N Aacommunity building as such, the one constant and 
| indispensable element is a meeting room. Next in 
importance comes a group of rooms or areas that belong 
together, so that the omission of any one of them leaves 
a gap. They include: a lounge; a kitchen and refreshment 
bar connected in such a way as to serve both the lounge 
and the large meeting room; an office and coat room that 
can both be managed by a single person in slack periods, 
and are both placed where he has a clear view of all 
public areas (see plans at top of page 100); toilets and 
wash rooms and lockers; a gymnasium either combined 
with the meeting room or separate: club rooms smaller 
than the large meeting room. Less essential are addi- 
tional rooms for active games, and hobby rooms or craft 
rooms. 

Certain characteristics set off the community build- 
ing from recreational and social centers that serve lim- 
ited groups. Like the USO clubs that were so successful 
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during the war, the community building needs an atmos- 
phere and arrangement that break down barriers and 
encourage free mingling of all kinds of people. An 
“institutional” effect will defeat this. There must be a 
minimum of restraint and formality. Everybody must 
feel at home. Other requirements: 

Well-planned accessibility and interior circulation 

Indoor-outdoor flexibility 


Interchangeability, wherever possible, of interior 


space; minimum of freezing of activities in social 
rooms 
Must be expandable 


Must be easy for a very few people to supervise 


Should separate adults’, childrens’, infants’ areas. 


also, separate noisy activities from quiet ones 
Must be rugged in its finishes and easy to maintain 
Elimination of all possible safety hazards, dark areas 
steps without hand-rails, etc. 
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PLANNING A COMMUNITY BUILDING 


First Step: Surveying the Need 


| rHeORY, how large should a community building be 
in a given town? What should be in it? The architect 
has no ready-made way of forming a preliminary es- 
timate. Figures such as the Y.M.C.A. uses, to predict 
what will be practical and acceptable for it, are workably 
accurate just because the agency which uses them is 
limited in purpose and appeal. Community buildings are 
unlimited. The National Recreation Association has 
formulated the following general recommendations. 
\ building within 44 mile to | mile of every home, 
depending on population density and ease of access. 
\ building for at least every 20,000 of population, 
regularly open for recreation use throughout the year. 
The Association lists the following needs, to be pro- 
vided “in public buildings of various types”: 
\uditorium or assembly hall for each 20,000 or less 
(;ymnasium for each 10,000 population or less 
Social room or play room for each 10,000 or less 
Lounge for informal reading or quiet games, for each 
10,000 or less 
Game room for each 10,000 or less 
{rts and crafts workshop for each 10,000 or less 
Club or multiple-use room for each 4,000 or less 
Indoor swimming pool for each 50,000 or less 
These “standards” are admittedly based on concur- 
rence of opinion, not on measured data. So, also, data of 
the Federal Public Housing Administration, used during 
the war, are based on the arbitrary limitation in the 
Lanham Act which restricted expenditures for com- 
i munity facilities to 3 per cent of the total funds, though 
permitting leeway in allocation. Other formidable sound- 
ing “data” are equally inconclusive. 

In practice, the procedure, as described by the ex- 
perienced architect Roland Wank, is to obtain what the 
community leader or leaders are convinced they need. 

le mentions one town in which it was firmly believed 
hat a juvenile delinquency problem would best be cured 

a community roller-skating rink. In another, there 
‘as a chance to capitalize on a lake made more enjoy- 

le to tourists as well as townspeople by a community 

reation building. The Mormon church has wisely set 
dance halls in many localities to hold its young peo- 

In some rural communities, canning sprees are the 
ial equivalent of urban bridge parties, but the activ- 
is hot and messy, requiring facilities other than the 
nmunity building kitchen used for chicken dinners. 
any of these various purposes are not reconcilable in 

e same space. The architect must insist on sufficient 

sibility so that the building will still be useful when 

mmunity preferences shift, as they surely will, in the 
ture along with population changes. 
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The survey. Not even the community leaders are likely 
to know accurately what facilities are already on hand. 
The architect is the best qualified person to make a pre- 
liminary survey, paid for by a community fund. The 
survey must list and map facilities on hand, with draw- 
ing radius. [t must chart available land, and make 
recommendations for zoning and long-range plan. It 
must add up the requests of all the groups likely to con- 
tribute continuing support to the program, and then 
cancel out duplicative requests which are already served 
elsewhere, or can be served by the same space or facility 
used in rotation, thus arriving at the net achievable and 
efficient program. It is only fair that the architect be 
paid for employing this one dependable method of be- 
coming familiar with the problem. 
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PLANNING A COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Second Step: Organizing the basic elements 


Y THE time correct relationships have been set up be- 
B tween the auditorium or meeting room. the lobby. 
the refreshments.” declares an architect who has de- 
signed many community buildings. “there remains very 
little freedom of action.” The office and cloak room must 
be where a very small foree can manage both while 
Leeping an eve on the lounge and all its entrances. The 
club room or rooms should be off in a quiet corner, 
isolated or insulated against auditorium noises. There 
may be a library, which will draw its books from a cen- 
tral branch and must have. like the kitchen, easy access 
for deliveries by truck without disturbance. Kitchen and 
refreshment bar should be so placed as to serve the 
lounge as well as the large hall. (Library plans vary 
ereatly, and any “prototype” plans should be consid- 
ered only as sources of ideas. 

Phe kitchen raises a special problem. Local caterers 


are likely to Oppose incorporation of a kitchen, but in 





PARKING AREA 
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the unanimous opinion of qualified persons, one will be 
needed in every successful community building. If none 
is included at the start. the architect had better so place 
a “club room™ as to make future adaptation easy. 
Kitchen equipment is of a simple sort. suited to pro- 
ducing a simple menu (“chicken dinners”), with ample 
dish storage space and elbow room at the dish washing 
sink for many amateur helpers. 

The refreshment bar, perhaps with a single soda- 
fountain. “should be allotted four times as much space 
behind the counter as any manual calls for” say those who 
have contended with pop-bottle accumulations. USO 
“Plan B™ on opposite page shows a strategic position for 


refreshment service. 
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PLANNING A COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Third Step: Providing Required Facilities and Flexibility 


SUAL first steps in extending community building 

facilities in the dimension of “active” games are 
along the lines of a combined gymnasium-auditorium. 
“Few building facilities.” says the National Recreation 
\ssociation, “especially in small communities, can be 
devoted to a single purpose.” 

\chievement, by this device, of a multiple-use objec- 
tive requires skilful planning in balancing diverse fac- 
tors. The combined facility will be expected to accom- 
modate activities ranging from basketball and shuffle- 
beard to Elk dinners and elaborate theatricals. A floor. 
seat, stage, lighting, and acoustical arrangement best 
suited to “Julius Caesar” obviously cannot in a success- 
ful trice be converted into an arena for a hot set-to of 
volleyball. 

\ hardy perennial is the type of plan which places the 
vym above an auditorium or banquet room, in full 
separation from one another. At the other extreme there 
is the one room serving both purposes. The walls and 
floor are adapted to gym use. windows are directly 
under the roof, usually occupying a depth equal to the 
roof trusses, the stage is at the far end, and the room 
is widened on one side to accommodate bleachers which 
are folded against the wall when the room is used as an 
auditorium. There may be incorporated a special plan 
for quick chair storage upon reconversion of the room 
into a gyna (such as the understage storage devised by 
the architects Bennett & Hornbostel for Wheaton Col- 
lege and since manufactured by the American Seating 
Company). Such plans are proposed by National 
Recreation Association. 

\ very ingenious solution for combined use is seen on 


the opposite page. in the plan for a church recreational 


building in Cleveland, G. W. Stickle. Architect. By 
placing his stage platform at cross-axis to the gym floor. 
the architect brings it into a straight line of view from 
the sports bleachers, which accordingly serve like the 
baleony or “stadium” seats in a regular theater. Social 
rooms, in this plan, double as stage dressing rooms; the 
entry system is well set up not only for ticket taking but 
also for control and supervision of informal sports ac- 
tivity. a primary consideration in all recreational plan- 
ning. 

Bowling and billiard areas obviously do not lend them- 
selves to flexibility. In the plan just mentioned, study of 
local bowling potential dictated provision of 12 alleys. 
(“Seldom is it possible.” says the National Recreation 
Association, “to install fewer than four. requiring an 
area of approximately 30 by 100 ft.”) 

Other recommendations: a floor containing a standard 
basketball court is usually large enough for all com- 
requirements: 48 by 80 ft. 
minimium:* 60 by 90 ft. preferred: 20-ft. ceiling height 


. & o- . -- 
munity active-game 


desirable. (An area 60 by 90 will comfortably seat 800 
people.) Location of combined gym-auditorium on or 
above ground floor; clerestory or transom window light- 
ing (photo p. 107); wood truss. steel-web, or laminated- 
arch roof construction: folding bleachers; chair storage 
under stage: acoustical provisions for auditorium usage 
but allowing appropriate wall surfaces for sports (hand- 
ball): non-slip floors for games. to which preparations 
can be applied for dancing (best: tongued and grooved 
hard maple on felt, laid parallel to short room axis: in 
the plan across-page. mastic is specified). 





Problems of Differing Age Groups 


It is often proposed that the school itself be used as 


‘community building, because so many of its rooms are 
readily adaptable. Yet, upon close examination, it is 
wind that a separate community building has many ad- 
intages which are impossible of attainment in’ the 
hool. For one thing, in most states and cities, the serv - 
of aleoholic beverages, even beer, is prohibited on 
school grounds; and in many neighborhoods a good 
ciable get-together is unthinkable without this ac- 
npaniment. Again, the school auditorium cannot be 
erved far in advance, so that amateur theatrical 
ieties may have all the time in the world to fabricate 

ir own scenery. Once more, many adults are ashamed. 


doubt wrongly. of being seen reading in a “kids” 


TRATIONS community building 
hard Allen Houses, FPHA development, Philadelphia, of 

f Paul Cret, Architects. Lower left photo, community building 
hild care center, Berea, Ohio, J. Byers Hays, Wilbur 
n and Associates, Architects; plan, right 


opposife page Center, 
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library.” In brief. there are many restrictions put upon 
adult activity when it has to be fitted into an establish- 
ment meant primarily for children. 

Child care centers attached to community buildings 
vary with the nature of the neighborhood. One type is 
meant to take care of very young children with working 
mothers. This type was fully worked out in connection 
with the Kaiser shipbuilding vards at Portland (AR, 
March, 1944, p. 84). Other types are used in more 
temporary fashion. Unless arrangements can be made 
for state, city, or private aid in meeting the teaching 
budget, it is rarely possible to set up a full-scale nursery, 
however modest, such as the model plan shown on page 
108. Still another type of child care center is the one 
seen on the opposite page, as built at Berea, Ohio, from 
plans by J. Byers Hays and Wilbur Watson Associates. 
The arrangement shows a very well articulated adult 
center and child center in a sort of double pinwheel 
plan. All playrooms have cross-ventilation and maxi- 
mum isolation of noise. (A more complete exposition is 
given in AR, June, 1945, p. 87.) 
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Winfield Park, Linden, N. J. 


Kelly & Gruzen, Architects 
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NE OF the most successful of the community centers 

0 with commercial facilities promulgated by govern- 

ment action during the war, this is attached to a 700-unit 

Vv housing development executed under the Mutual Owner- 

IT i C E N T E R W | T H S T 0 R E S ship program under Colonel Westbrook. The unique 
success of the commercial aspect may be explained, in 

part, by the plot plan (below), which shows the stores 

accessible to a main thoroughfare, so that they serve 

J. other shoppers besides those of the housing scheme. 
(Iso, as seen at the far left in the large view, a conven- 

ient and comfortable bus shelter makes this a favorite 

ects stop on lines of rapid transit. The commercial center is 
nicely visible, in a “splayed” orientation toward the 


highway, and is provided with the usual agreeable shel- 


tered walk. The stores are cooperatively owned. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHS: Left-hand page, top view, the covered 
passage along the shopping center of Winfield Park Community 
Jevelopment; The middle view left to right: bus shelter, con 
mercial building, community center building. (The child care 
center is out of sight, right rear). Bottom view, left-hand page 
the main entrance to the community building. On this page 
above, view of auditorium, the plot plan. The plan at the botton 
f the two pages shows the community building with its ‘‘main- 


tenance’ adjunct of repair space, storage, and garag 
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A MODEL 


MacLean Gardens, 
Washington, D. C. 


Holden, McLaughlin and 
Associates, Architects 
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CENTER FOR CHILD CARE 





| and 


tects its general arrangement, this little building carries 


uit with diagrammatic clarity the recommended prac- 
of the Nursery School Association. first presented in 
building Types Study (AR, Mar. “38, pp. 83-100) and 
lon the work of Jessie Stanton and others. Division 
two rooms takes care of the two pre-school age 
ps. Provision of locker rooms, cot storage, and 
ts immediately contiguous to the nursery rooms 
hildren need not leave the room) is correct and well 
led. In the “observation rooms” parents may 
h children’s behavior and teachers’ methods with- 
being seen themselves through the intervening 
n. Details are also exemplary: open lockers with 
es (not drawers), no partitions between toilets. 
le hooks (not hangers) for clothes, towels, wash 
s. Administrative wing is well studied; note “vol- 
ers’ room™ and its good placement in relation to 
ition room and office. 
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PLANNING A COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Adding civic character and commemoration 


0 THE simple community type may be added quarter- 

for veterans organizations. municipal administrative 
and service departments. and the motive of heroic com- 
memoration through “living” memorials — usable in- 
struments rather than awesome sarcophagi. 

In Plymouth, Mass., whose memorial building is re- 
produced at the head of the opposite page. we may see 
the result of conceiving such memorial purposes too am- 
bitiously. The dome of the University of Virginia. copied 
by the architects Litthe and Russell for use as a lobby 
or foyer, was fashionable enough at the time, and impos- 
ing enough to win the competition, but was never exe- 
cuted. On the other hand, the Community House at La 
Jolla, Cal., designed by the genius of Irving Gill even 
before World War I, retained as monumental gesture 
only a dignified and simplified arcade: with a functional 
rear elevation and some charming Mission interiors. 
it could serve as an example of transition to contempo- 


rary building. At Ponce de Leon Courts. Florida. is a 


=e 


above, and designed by 
Architect 
f 


e @ community build ng f Hy 


Justement 


kly secular in plan and exe 
Ponce de Leon Courts 
the other hand. has a 
liIding, by F. O. Adams, with 
nce in character toa smaller 
e. The concept of appropri 
and memorial expression 
widely. “Perhaps the building 
1s fitle-piece of the Building 
Study, a project of the TVA 


ls, comes as close as any 
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building still more simplified in character though retain- 
ing the civic appearance, somewhat like a smaller post 
office; while the combined community building and 
civic center for Athens, Tenn. by the TVA architects, 
shown as title-piece of this study, is a project with that 
balance of ease and seriousness which comes nearest 
among our examples to display the authority of demo- 
cratic institutions along with their easy friendliness. In 
contrast with all of these stands the housing-center 
example. frankly secular and homespun. making no 
effort whatever to be imposing. This character, too, goes 
back as far in American tradition as one may wish. 
Incorporating provisions in the community building 
for veterans’ organizations, with their currently expand- 
ing memberships and memorial appropriations, not only 
enlarges the community facility but is often the only 
practical way in which these organizations can supply 
their needs. Elaborate drawings for independent halls for 


such societies are rarely executed. 
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BUILDINGS (Alphabetically arranged under four regional classifications only.) 


(Abbreviations: AR— Architectural Record; AF — Architectural Forum; PP—Pencil Points o¢ Pro- 


gressive Architecture) 


NORTHEAST 

Berea, Ohio: Combined Neighbort 

Center; J. Byers Hays, Wilbur Watson and Ass 
xtes, Architects. AR June ‘45. p 87 

Bellmawr, N. J.: Housing Project; Mayer & Whit 

tlesey and Joseph N. Hettel, A ated Architect 

AF Jan. '43, p 78 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Red Hook Houses; Red Hook 

Project Associated Architects; A. E. Poor, Chief 

Architect. AR May ‘42, p 54 

Center Line, Mich.: Defense Housing Project; E 

and Eero Saarinen, Arct R. F. Swanson, A 

Arch. AF May '42, p 284; PP N "42, p 56 


= 
“ 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Greenhills; R. A 
Cordner, Architects. AR Sept. ‘41, p 79 
Coatesville, Pa.: Carver Court; Howe, Stor 

Kahn, Architects. PP June '44, p 59 

Great Lakes, Ill.: Naval Training Station Welfa 
Building; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Arct AF 
Mar. '43, p 55 

Hamden, Conn.: American Legion Memorial B 
ing; Westcott and Mape Ir Archit 


Engineers. AR July '44, p 99 


Harrisburg, Pa.: Pine Ford Acres; George Hows 


Louis & Kahn, Architects. AF 


— 
XS 
© 


Hill, N. H.: Town Hall; Wells, Hudson & Grange 
Architects. AR Nov. ‘4]1, p 53 

New Haven, Conn.: Quinnipiac Terrace; Dougla 
Orr, R. W. Foote, Arch’s; Albert Mayer, Cor 

AF May ‘42, p 303 

New London, Conn.: Ocean Beach Park; Payne & 
Keefe, Architects-Engineers. PP Nov. 45, p 54 


New York City: Queensbridge Housing; W. F. R 
Ballard, Chief Architect. PP June ‘41, p 388 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Center Court; C. R. Phel; 
C. F. Obenbrack, W. A. Cannon, R. G. Larke, H.G 
Mess, Sewall Smitt ¢ |. Thiele, Associated 
Architects. PP Jan. '44, p 38 

Patterson, N. J.: Riverside Terrace; Stepher 
Kelly, Gruzen, Associated Arch’s and Eng’s. AF 
July '44, p 80 

Stratford, Conn.: FWA Housing Project; B. S$ 
Gruzen, Architect; H. A. Kelly, Associate. AF 
May °42, p 319 

Washington, D. C.: Lily Ponds; Stonorov and Kahr 
Architects. AF Jan. '44, p 64. Orchard Height 
Jones, Bouillon, Thiry and Sylliaasen, Arc pp 
Jan. '45, p 52. 

Ypsilanti, Mich: Willow Lodges; Saarinen and 
Swanson, Architects. AR Oct. '43, pp 56, 60 


SOUTHEAST 

Apalachia Dam, Tenn.: Smith Creek Village, TVA 
Roland A. Wank, Head Architect. PP July '44, p 54 
Feb. ‘44, p 44. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Slossfield Community Center 
E. B. Van Keuren, Architect. AR Sept. ‘41, p 75 
Cherry Point, N. C.: Cherry Point Homes; J. J 
Rowland and E. D. Stone, Arch's. A. J. Maxwell 
Jr., Assoc. AF Nov. °43, p 54. 

Key West, Fla.: Proposed Recreational Center 
Gropius and Wachsmann, Architects. AF Aug 
42, p 83 
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Kinston, N. C.: Simon Bright Home A M 
Wooten, Architect; J. J. Rowland, A tte ~AR 
May 42 p55 


Montgomery, Ala.: Cleveland Courts; More 

Smith, Arch. PP Feb. 42, p 99 

New Bern, N. C.: Trent Court; A. M. Woote 
Rechitect; 38. 2 Rowland Aeociete. Al tte 


42, p 5l 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Atom City, Skidmore 


i Merrill. Ar s4FO 45. 0 10 
Seaford, Del.: Comn nity Recreation Center: V 
und Samuel Homsey, Architects. AF J 


Tampa, Fla.: Riverview Terrace; F. O Ada 


Supervising Architect. AR Dec. ‘41, p 75 


Tennessee Valley: Rural Activities Center, Rola 
Wank and Mario Bian Architects for TVA 


4A 
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Wilmington, N. C.: New Brooklyn Homes; Le 
Boney, Architect. AR Dec. ‘41, p 79 


NORTHWEST 


Bremerton, Wash.: Eastpark, Narramore, Grair 
1 Johnson, Architects. AR May '42, pp 57 

Granger, Wash.: FSA H ng Project. PP 

4l po 715 

Hillsboro, Ore.: Church and C 

Sutton, Whitney and Aandah Architect AR Sept 

44, 9p 103 

Kansas City, Kan.: Recreation Center; Neville & 


Architects. AF April "44, pp 14]—]144 


Portland, Ore.: Vanport City; Wolf and PH 


Arct AF Aug. °43, p 59. Swan Island Barracks 

Wolff and Phillis Archs: PP Feb. ‘44, p 52 
1 Villa; Glenn Stanton and Hollis Johnstor 

Arct p 53. Kaiser's Child Service Centers; W 


1 Phillips, Archs; AR Mar. '44, p 84 


Seattle, Wash.: Holly Park; Jones, Ahlsor 
Thiry, Associated Architects; AF July ‘45, p 101 
Sand Point Homes; Graham & Priteca, Architect 
AR May ‘42, pp 57, 71 


o 


Topeka, Kan.: Multi-use Municipal Building; Griest 
ind Coolidge, Architects. AR Aug. ‘43, p 5] 


Vancouver, Wash.: Mclaughlin Heights; Roi | 
Morin, Architect; PP Aug. ‘43, p 51. Bagley Downs 
Pietro Belluschi, Archs. AF Jan. '46, p 108 


Waverly, Minn.: Community Building; Walter 
Dennis, Arch. AR May ‘42, p 70 


SOUTHWEST 


Alameda, Cal.: Woodstock; A. T. Hass, Architect; 
C. |. Warnecke, Associate. AR May ‘42, p 55 


Baldwin Hills, Cal.: Baldwin Hills Village; Reginald 

Johnson and Associates, Architects. PP Sept. '44 
58 

Compton, Cal.: Victory Park Housing; Adrian Wilson 


and Theodore Criley, Jr., Architects. AR Jan. '45 
p 05. 


Dallas, Tex.: Dallas Park; Burns Roensch, Architect 
AR Nov. ‘41, p 85 


Houston, Tex.: Health and Recreational Center 
B P. Briscoe and M. J. Sullivan, A ate Arch 
te AF Fe 42, pp 134-13 S F ¢ 
ed H y Archite H ( 
A J A. Job AR M 4 5 
Lerdo, Cal.: USHA H P A 
Frank Wynkoop, Architects. AF J 4 
404 
Long Beach, Cal.: Cab H Re 
PP Feb. ‘44, p 34 
Los Angeles, Cal.: Jew 
kK , S [ AF F 4 
1 1 Re Id D J 
5. Stein, ( A PP { 8 
T WLR “ee A 
R 4 59 
San Francisco, Cal.: Hospitality House. D 
Reidy ty Arch AR Mar 4 pn 5 Ma 
Ae 7 ( F f 
F HP ¢ k 4 


San Pedro, Cal.: hannel Heig R 


f MA 4 
Vallejo, Cal.: Recré y 
wde Wick jen, l tk 
pp J r 4 Me 
Height f k k W 
RM 4 


Woodville, Cal.: FSA H y Proie ARM 


) pr 4) 
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O8 « 
I its Building Types Studies the Recorp has always con- 
centrated heavily on that area where architects and engineers 
work together. Here the RECORD extends its service in that same 
area. To a certain extent this section represents merely timely 
reconversion. Long-time readers will remember many treatises 
. on technical topics and on materials and equipment advances. 
which for years appeared under the heading, “Technical News 
and Research.” Our new title ~ Architectural Engineering” seems 
, better suited to the more comprehensive material now proposed. 
Behind this service are wartime developments that have 
=" wrought two significant changes in the practical werk of an 
er architect's office. The war brought the architect into closer 
ow working relationship with engineers. That coupling will no 
9. | Isolation of Sound in Buildings doubt continue. And wartime technology hurried the normal 
aol By R. J. Tinkham advances of science. More important even than war’s spec- 
niin tacular sciences is the normal interest of architects in technical 
r Time-Saver Standards: Acoustics matters of building, heightened now by the hurry of the times. 
airing of Walls and Floors The Recorpb’s new department is designed to save the time of 
; the reader in the assimilation of technical information so 
industrializing Shelter: necessary to true advancement of building. 
ii The Fuller House 
‘roducts for Better Building 
Vanufacturers’ Literature 
rements 
“ 
4 
e 
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ryvuis study is concerned with the 
| pra Saree of sound transmission 
from room to room, or from outside 
to inside of a building. It is not con- 
cerned with the acoustical correction 
of rooms for proper hearing condi- 
tions, nor with the reduction of noise 
within a room.! 

One of the most puzzling problems 
confronting the building industry is 
the insulation of sound between 
rooms to insure privacy. Hotels. 
hospitals, apartment houses. office 
buildings, broadcasting stations and 
residences are all subje ct to the an- 
noyance of unwanted sound coming 
from adjacent rooms or outside. The 
problem has been aggravated over 
the course of the past few years by 
the increase of traffic noises outside 
and more mechanical equipment in- 
side, and by the tendency in modern 
construction, in the interests of econ- 
omy, to make the walls and floors of 
a structure lighter and thus less 
sound insulating. As a result of this 
lighter construction and the in- 
creased noise levels, property values 
have had a tendency to decrease. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present the underlying principles of 
sound insulation with examples, so 
that the architect and the builder 
may make the most effective and 
economic use of his materials. 


Definition of Terms 


Decibel (db.) is a unit of sound 
level measurement. It bears a simi- 
lar relation to sound as a degree (°) 
does to temperature. More precisely 
it is the logarithm of the ratio of one 
amount of sound power to another. 

Noise level is commonly used to 
denote how far above the standard 
reference level a given sound lies. 
(See Fig. 1). It is expressed in deci- 
bels. 

Transmission Loss (T.L.) is the 
sound insulation efficiency of a wall 
or floor expressed in decibels. (See 
Fig. 2). 

‘Masking noise. The human ear is 
so constituted that ‘it cannot per- 
ceive a faint sound when a much 
louder sound is present at the same 
time. One cannot hear a whisper in a 
boiler factory. (See Fig. 2c). 

! See bibliography, p. 16 

* Physicist, Armour Research Foundation; and Cor 
sultant on Acoustics, Chicago, Illinois. 


ISOLATION OF SOUND IN BUILDINGS 


KF requene' y. me ‘asured in eveles 
per second | *.p.S.), is that property 
of sound hie h the human ear per- 
ceives as the pitch of sound. Low 
pitched sounds. such as the rumble 
of heavy trucks on a wood floor. 
may be around 30 to LOO e.p.s. High 
pitched sounds, such as police whis- 
tles or streetcar brake squeaks, lie 
in the range of from 3,000 to 15,000 
c.p.s., the upper limit of audibility. 


Planning of Buildings 

The first step in attacking the 
problem of sound insulation is in 
suitably locating the building, and 
arranging the rooms within it to the 
best advantage. One should have 
advance knowledge of the noise lev- 
els which will be tolerated in the 
various rooms. It is obvious that the 
rooms which must be the quiet ones 
should be located, say, at the rear 
of the structure away from street 
noises, and that service areas, which 
are in themselves noisy, should be 
located on the street side of the 
building. 

On the inside, kitchens, rumpus 
rooms, stenographic pools should be 
separated from areas where quiet is 
desired by intervening rooms in 





4o7 BELL LABS “VICTORY“AIR RAID SIREN 


> FT AWAY 


THRESHOLD OF FEELIN 
PUNCH PRESS 
BOILER FACTORY 


00+ ELEVATED TRAIN, OVERHEAD 


A os r TOAr 
HEAVY STREE TRAFE 


NOISY FACTORY 


80+ PRINTING PRESS. NY SUBWAY 
AVERAGE FACTORY 
STENOGRAPHIC POOL 
QUIET TYPEWRITER 
60+ CONVERSATION 
AVERAGE RESTAURANT 
5 QUIET AUTOMOBILE 
20+ AVERAGE OFFICE 


40+ QUIET OFFICE 
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ZOtT RUSTLE OF LEAVES IN LIGHT BREEZE 
THRESHOLD OF AVERAGE HEARING 


O}| THRESHOLD OF ACUTE HEARING 


Fig. 1. Relative loudness of sounds 


By R. R. J. Tinkham * 


which intermediate noise levels may 
be tolerated. Clothes closets and the 
like are well placed at the common 
boundary between adjacent sleeping 
areas in hotels, apartment houses. 
and residences. Lt is impossible 
the Space allotted to cover all phases 
of planning for sound insulation. 
Other , points will suggest them- 
selves. 

Initial thoughtfulness in planning 
goes far in relieving the necessity ol 
resorting to high cost construction 
for the prevention of sound trans- 
mission. 


Factors affecting sound transmission 


Sound may enter a room by any 
one or all of the following means: 


1. By transmission of air-borne 
sound through openings. 

2. By transmission of vibration 
through the structure or frame from 
one part of a building to another. 
setting room boundary walls, floor. 
or ceiling into vibration. 

3. By transmission of sound 
through walls or floors set into mo- 
tion like a diaphragm by the sound 
waves striking them. 

The effectiveness of even the best 
of sound insulating partitions can b 
nullified by the smallest crack 
around a door, a keyhole, or window. 
an interconnecting ventilation duct. 
or any other air passage common be 
tween the two sides of the partition 
The elimination of even the smalles 
crack cannot be too strongly empha 
sized. The solution to most of thes« 
difficulties is obvious. Windows and 
doors should be eliminated wherever 
possible when high insulation is de 
sired. The proper lining of both sup 
ply and exhaust ducts with soun 
absorptive material, and running 0 
them for a sufficient length betwee: 
rooms will eliminate this source 0 
trouble.’ 

The preve ntion of structure-born 
sounds is largely a matter of proj 
erly isolating the sources of the dis 
turbance from the structure by usin 
properly designed vibration isolator: 
or in using non-homogeneous con 
struction wherever possible, or 1 
extreme cases by completely separa 
ing various structural parts ofa buil: 
ing, making virtually two separat 
buildings. 
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ACOUSTIC RATINGS OF WALL TYPES 


By R. J. Tinkham 










































































Panel T.L. (transmission loss) in db. at Various Frequencies Weight 
128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 ft.” 
w-1 14 28 29 38 43 40 4.5 
W-2 31 35 38 43 45 61 20.0 
w-3 29 24 36 48 5.1 
w-4 40 47 57 56 13:3 
Ww-5 30 28 42 59 4.94 
W-6 52 49 60 60 13:7 
W-7 31 41 46 51 54 14. 
w-8 51 48 50 56 48 14. 
w-9 30 33 31 38 48 53 19.4 
W-10 36 30 34 39 47 54 16.4 
W-11 34 33 35 43 51 57 22.4 
W-12 30 28 35 40 43 19.6 
W-13 50 48 53 55 60 72 i772 
W-14 43 43 51 50 62 74 17.2 
W-15 29 36 36 42 47 47 21.0 
W-16 45 44 55 59 62 80 22. 
7, t A < N PEK 
Se i I ) ATH, 34° CHANNEL 
W-| Wwq 
we. = re = is 3 XCEPT 
g W-lo 
—, ms < Nor 
W-2 ea 
= > 
SS = W-11 
W-3 re )§6=6S” META C 6°O.C.,,METAL 
Al é RATCH BR VN WH TE 
PREP ve M PLASTER BOTH SIDES 
a OF RA W V 
k ‘ W-12 
wd . b- - - = i 
see SSE =~ two PANELS, NOT JOINED 
se ee ¥4" CHANNEL STUDS 
‘ EXPAN O METAL LATH 
f 8" ¢ SCRAT B WN @ WHITE 
& S Ob } a as = A -r BOTH SIDES 
TH SI I ' FACE =I¢ 
W-1I3 
a ————— AME AS W-I3, EXCEPT 
Ay = > a x 30 vt JM Le 
: BROWN, WH 
Bk. : rt nx GYPSUM PLASTE BOTH f 
Dt W-15 
pr eccecegonn osesarananenneerecsenemer-sereenenad 3"x 12% 30" GYPSUM TILE, RESILIENT 
i =~ AME AS W-7, EXCEPT CLIP METAL LATH, 3 COATS 
¥ | ATTACHED WITH SPRING GYPSUM PLASTER, 3 COATS 
iA Lh CLIPS GYPSUM PLASTER ON TILE, 
————— * 2" PLASTER BOTH SIDES OTHER SIDE (WHITE FIN. BOTH SIDES) 
w-8 
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Homogeneous construction 


In understanding the prevention 
of sound transmission through parti- 
tion walls or floors. several factors 
must be considered. A simple thin 
door panel transmits sound from one 
side to the other somewhat in this 
manner: the sound striking one side 
of the panel sets it in motion as a 
vibrating diaphragm: this in turn 
sets the air in motion on the other 
side of the panel. This air motion is 
perceived as sound by the ear. The 
amount transmitted de spends on the 
amplitude with which the panel 
vibrates, and this in turn depends 
upon four factors: 

(a) the initial energy of the origi- 
nal sound, 

(b) the stiffness of the panel, 

(c) the mass of the panel. 

(d) the damping of the panel. 
either by internal friction in’ the 
panel material or by the way in 
which the panel is mounted at the 
edges. 

Stiffness: A sheet of steel would be 
a better sound insulator than an 
equally heavy sheet of lead, because 
the steel sheet possesses greater stiff- 
ness. 

Vass: The heavier a partition, the 
better sound insulator it will be. It 
should be noted, however. that the 
T.L. of a homogeneous partition 
(solid brick, or concrete, say.) does 
not increase in direct proportion to 
its weight per unit area, but rather 
in proportion to the logarithm of its 
weight per unit area. Loosely speak- 
ing, “this means that the value of the 
transmission loss does not increase as 
rapidly as the value of the weight 
the law of diminishing returns. 

Damping: In small panels, such as 
doors or glass lights in their frames. 
the method of fastening them in 
place is important.* In large pan- 
els, such as walls or floor areas. the 
manner in which they are secured 
at the edges is of little importance 
with regard to their effectiveness as 
sound insulators. Considering inter- 
nal damping only, a sheet of lead 
would be better than a sheet of steel. 
If a sheet of lead is struck with a 
hammer it gives a dull thump as con- 
trasted with a sheet of steel which 
would ring if struck in a similar man- 
ner. A homogeneous partition, there- 
fore, achieves its sound insulative 
value by being stiff, heavy, and pos- 
sessing good internal damping. 

* Viewing windows in broadcast studios are of 
multiple panes each of different thickness (different 


masses, different stiffnesses) and mounted in rubber 
or felt at the edges (damping) 
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Non-homogeneous construction 


It has been found. as the result 
of laboratory investigations,’ ° that 
the T.L. of a structure of given 
weight can be increased greatly by 
breaking it up into two or more lay - 
ers of different thicknesses and densi- 
ties. pre ferably not connected exce pt 
at the edges. The sound must set one 
side in motion, but energy from this 
portion must be transferred through 
the various lavers to the far side in 
order to be transmitted. Any discon- 
tinuity lessens this possibility. and 
by a proper selection of materials the 
T.L. may be made very great in 
comparison to its weight. 

By experiment it has been found 
that in a simple stud wall, having 
lath and plas ter on both sides. most 
of the energy is transmitted through 
the studs and not through the air 
between the studs. The stiffer the 
stud, and the weaker the plaster (in- 
ternal damping) the better the T.L. 
Hard plaster does not have good 
internal damping (relatively 

If the coupling between the lath 
and the studs is reduced by resilient 


Corollary Reading 

Sleeper, Harold R., ~ Noise Re- 
duction,” Architectural Record, March 
1944, page 101. 

Bagenal & Wood, “Planning for 
Good Acoustics.” London, Methuen 
and Co., Ltd... 1931. 

3. Sabine, Hale J... ~ {bsorption of 
Voise in Ventilating Ducts,” J. Acous- 
tical Soc. Am., Vol. 12, Page 53, July 
1940. 

Chrysler, V. L. “Sound Insula- 
lion of Wall and Floor Construction,” 
Dept. of Comm., Building Materials 
and Structures, Report BMSIZ7, and 
supplement. 

Knudson, V. O.. ~ Architectural 
{coustics.” John Wiley and Sons, 
1932, pp. 299 to 326. — 

Fletcher, Harvey, ° “Speec th and 
Hearing,” D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine., 
1929. 

7. Morrical, K. C., “Insulation 
Characteristics of Ideal Partitions,” 
J. Acoustical Soc. Am., Vol. 11, page 
211, October 1939. 


fastenings. the T. l.. is increased (see 
Tables: Panels W-2 and W-8). 

If separate studs are used to sup- 
port each side of the wall, the ‘TLL. 
is still further increased (Panel W-6). 

Loose fillers of sawdust. rock wool. 
or the like. between the studs may 
actually increase the coupling be- 
tween one side of the wall and the 
other, resulting in a decrease of the 
efficiency of the wall. 

Sound absorptive liners within 
the air space tend to increase the 
effective ‘ness of the vw“ all Pane | 
W -27). This is especially true as the 
separation of the two wall surfaces 
increases, the limiting case being an 
acoustically treated intervening 
room. . 

Staggered-stud construction shows 
some improvement over single stud 
construction, but not as much as 
might be expected because of the 
usual common connection at” the 
ceiling and floor plates. [If two sep- 
arate plates were used. one set 
fastened rigidly to the subfloor, inter- 
secting walls, and ceiling, and the 
other set held away from the re- 
mainder of the structure on fiber- 
board strip or other resilient pads. 
one can expect better pe rformance. 
If resilient mount is used, care 
deal be taken that the nails hold- 
ing the plates in place form rigid 
connections through the pads at a 
minimum number of points. prefer- 
able none. 

In masonry construction, rather 
than plastering directly on the ma- 
sonry core, it is highly desirable to 
keep the plaster surface from making 
contact a the wall core by some 
method of furring | P~ W-15 and 
W-16: W-19 and W-20). Many pat- 
ented svstems of re allie an c lips have 
been de signed for this use, but in 
most cases — furring strips will 
be almost as good. The more flexibl 
the coupling “of plas ter to wall core 
the better the T.L., all other thing- 
being equal. 

In floor construction similat 
methods should be employed: by 
floating floors and suspended ceil 


(Continued on page 130 
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T.L. (transmission loss) in db. at Various Frequencies Weigh 
128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 # / Ft." 
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INDUSTRIALIZING SHELTER 
THE FULLER HOUSE 


HE Most rational, stimulating, and 
Dateien development in the en- 
gineering of home building has just 
burst into the consciousness of the 
house-hungry public. Almost twenty 
years after the introduction of his 
Dymaxion House, 1927, Bueckmin- 
ster Fuller again startles the com- 
placent this time with not just a 
model to demonstrate his scien- 
tific approach and radical solution, 
but with a going concern, (Fuller 
Hlouses. Inec., of Wichita. Kansas 
ready to manufacture, market and 
service the now fully developed 
mass-produced house. Beech Air- 
craft Corporation is under contract 
to turn out some 200 houses per day 
Details of the 
unique new corporation, its program 


early next” vear. 


and its personnel have been given 
wide publicity, thanks to Herman 
Wolf, its Buck- 
minster Fuller, chief engineer and 
chairman of the board. But the en- 
gineering philosophy, facts and fea- 


president, and 


tures are most intriguing and en- 
lightening to the profession. 

The Fuller House, like its pred- 
ecessor. is based on. scientific, ra- 
tional, imaginative concepts, with 
no concessions to traditional house 
construction methods. It has been 
thought through on the basis of the 
analysis of purposes, plus the deter- 
mination of best available means to 
accomplish those purposes efficiently 
and economically. 

Fuller’s purposes only are tradi- 
tional, viz.: 

|. To provide shelter against the 
destructive forces of man’s environ- 
ment, wind and weather, fire and 
intruders. 

a To proy ide for cleanliness, sani- 
tation, and healthful living. 

3. To reduce the labor of house- 
keeping and house maintenance to a 
minimum. 

1. To provide a home environ- 
ment that is good for man’s soul, 
that is spacious and beautiful, in 
which parents can have freedom to 


give their children the attention 
they need so that the children may 
grow up in a wholesome psy chologi- 
cal environment. 

5: To prov ide this kind of living 
space at such low cost that everyone 
can afford it. 

Fuller's primary concept is that 
the shelter industry must be truly 
industrialized by making full use of 
advanced mass-production, distribu- 
tion. and servicing methods. 

“Performance per pound” 
governs the choice of materials and 
the principles of their use; therefore 
light, strong alloys in tension sup- 
port walls. floor, and roof in an 
articulated system. 

The materials used in the proto- 
ty pe Fuller House ereeted at Wich- 
ita include: aluminum, — plexiglas. 
lucite, plastic screens, copper wire 
and tubing, plastic and rubberized 
fabric, synthetic rubber extrusions. 
fiber-glass, cable, chrome molyb- 
denum steel, magnesium and nylon. 

The outside walls and roof are 
made of aluminum with aluminum 
foil insulation. The ceiling and inside 
walls are also of aluminum. The 
present floor is made of impregnated 
plywood sections joined with alum- 
inum strips and supported by alum- 
inum beams. 

(In place of the suspended floor. 
shipped from the factory, the Fuller 
House can be erected over an insu- 
lated concrete base, which is then 
covered with wood, linoleum = o1 
plastic. This Ly pe of floor construc- 
tion will be optional for those who 
wish to take advantage of the saving 
it will permit in the cost of the 
house. ) 

(Juantitatively, the house is 36 ft 
in diameter, 22 ft. high, LOLT sq. ft 
in area, and 12,000 cu. ft. in volum 
Complete weight, including founda 
tion, is 4 tons (or about 3°% of th 
weight of a comparable traditiona 
frame house with basement). Th 
structure weighs approximately ! 
lb. per cu. ft. 
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Presenting the whys and wherefores of the 
mass-produced house, engineered on the 
principles of maximum performance per pound, 
metals in tension, and welfare of the family 


Why the hemisphere? Among 
Kuller’s reasons for choosing the 
modified hemispherical form are: 

|. Greater floor area per length of 
enclosing wall. The perimeter of the 
circular house is [13  ft.. enclosing 
lOLT sq. ft. of floor area. A square of 
the same perimeter (2814 ft. square 
encloses only 798 Sq. ft. of floor. The 
Fuller Hlouse encloses more than 
27°) more area for the same length 
ol enclosing wall. 

Greater cubic volume per roof 
and wall surface. By approaching the 
maximum economy of a sphere, 
spaciousness is achieved with an 
actual saving in surface material. 

}. Exterior aerodynamic advantage. 
In wind resistance a hemisphere has 
a lO to | advantage over a cube of 
similar volume, therefore lighter 
members can be used. Heat loss is 
reduced since it is directly propor- 
tional to wind drag. 
|. Interior aerodynamic advantage. 

curved walls and domed roof 
n gives an unrestricted passage 
the circulation of air. Also, sound 
issipated in an improved acoustic 
tlern. 

Centralization of services. Elec- 
tv. heat, light, water and air 
es are centrally placed in a 
itrolled system offering the short- 
radial distance to each of the 
is thus providing the most 
mic use of energy sources. 
Efficient employment of sheet 

Sheet metal can be used 

turally without reinforcement 
rrugation if curved in an are. 

{ Central mast support means 
veight’ stability. The entire 
cis hung on a single steel col- 

constructed of 7 hollow steel 
>. 18 ft. high, total diameter 

Lt will easily support a weight 

»,000 Ib. The house itself weighs 
'lb.; add 100 people and a full 

load on the roof and the maxi- 

' weight the house is required to 
ort is 25,000 lb. Thus there is a 
tv factor of 5 to 1. 


8. Simplicity of articulation, using 
tension as a structural principle. 
Fuller explains, “Structural systems 
represent an equilibrium of tension 
and compression components which 
are rendered cohesive by the external 
forces acting upon them. Chief 
among the latter are gravity, wind 
and aerodynamic variables. In the 
past the materials available to man 
have favored a compressive empha- 
sis in opposing these basic forces. 
even after the introduction of steel, 
construction persisted along the 
traditional lines used in stone and 
wooden buildings. The result is an 
unnecessary continuation of exces- 
sive weight and rectangular design. 
In addition the contemporary devel- 
opment of high alloyed steel has in- 
creased the possible applications of 
tension principles. 

“Compression members themselves 
are inherently limited; they tend to 
fail because all working loads must 
be applied at the terminals, resulting 
in a concentration of stress at one 
point. The ratio of length to diam- 
eter of a column cannot be improved: 
thus when work loads are increased, 
the diameter (and consequently the 
weight of material) must be in- 
creased correspondingly. On the 
other hand, tensile strength can be 
increased by alloying. Additional 
loads can be applied at any point on 
a tension member with a tendency 
to contract diameter and actually 
augment the cohesive strength. The 
structure is hung from a few second- 
ary web spreaders at the top of the 
mast. The roof, wall and floor are 
hung as appendages and tend to 
cluster naturally: since each com- 
ponent seeks the same vertical axis 
gravity acts to favor cohesion. The 
house actually articulates in a me- 
chanical system such that when 
pressure is applied at any one point 
the resulting strain is distributed 
throughout the entire structure.” 

The Structural System. “From 
the top of the mast are hung three 
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OVOLVING SHEcvEs 





BEDROOM 


LIVING ROOM 


aut eaTenT 
RIGHTS AAsERvED 





Top, plan showing room divisions, re- 


volving closets. “‘owslvina”’ shelves and 

voiving closers OV VINg sNneive ana 
: ie 

interior bath units. Center, cut away sec- 

tion showing supporting rings and cable 


and living room interior. Bottom, arrows 
show wind flow outside and ‘‘fountain 
7) j } 
flow of warmed, conditioned air through- 


out the interior of the house 
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circular compression rings connected 
by tension cables. The rings, of steel 
tubing, function somewhat like hori- 
zontal arches providing rigidity and 
serving as a framework for the tensed 
metal skin of the roof. The smallest 
ring is near the top of the roof 
just under the track for the venti- 
lator —- the middle ring is halfway 
down the dome, and the largest or 
circumferential ring is at the lower 
edge of the roof where the exterior 
wall is joined. These are joined by a 
network of tension cables triangu- 
lated downward from the mast and 
criss-crossed like the spokes of a wire 
wheel. The cables, after weaving 
through the successive rings. are 
brought down to support the floor 
and are finally connected to 12 steel 
anchor rods around the house. The 
walls have no weight-supporting 
function.” 

The lower half of the exterior 
wall is sheet aluminum alloy; the 
upper half is clear plexiglas window. 
Below the window area sections of 
the aluminum may be lowered to re- 
veal a plastic screen built into the 
wall of the house. A total of 240 sq. 
ft. of screen surface is provided and 
320 sq. ft. of plexiglas window. 

The roof is composed of 48 metal 
sectors, or COW ling gores stretched on 
aluminum ribs. The ribs or carlings 
(inverted hat shape in cross-section 
rest directly on the circular compres- 
sion rings. The rib is wide enough to 
support the joint of two roof sheets. 
serves as a gutter between them, and 
as a natural expansion joint. Be- 
tween the outside skin and the cable 


network are one or more cov erings of 


SECTION OF OUTER WALL 
SHOWING PLEXIGLAS WINDOW 








insulating aluminum foil. Though 
the roof is a dome it can be packed 
flat for shipping; the carlings can be 
nested and the cowlings lie flat 
when not under tension. Formed 
structural members are made = as 
7-frames rather than channels so 
that nesting Is possible without any 
sacrifice in strength. All holes are 
gang-punched in manufacture and 
the numbers of types of fastenings ts 
reduced to a minimum. All holes in 
parts are colored to identify the 
proper fastening for the holes. Fas- 
tenings are of two kinds: bolts, and 
“blind” rivets as used in aircraft 
construction. Cost saving in time ts 
derived by the universal use of '4 in. 
bolts of varying lengths. 
Mechanical Systems. Heating, 
air conditioning and ventilating units 
(filtering, cooling, and dehumidify - 
ing designed to operate on gas, oil. 
or electricity and located in the cen- 
tral facilities column, will be fur- 
nished. The hemispherical form and 
the use of aluminum roof and walls 
provides extraordinary thermal effi- 
ciency. The outer shell reflects about 
9) per cent of the solar radiation. 
Most of the balance is absorbed by 
the insulation between roof and ceil- 
ing and between outer and inner walls. 
In the winter the aluminum ceiling 
reflects heat back into the rooms. 
Even more important to cold 
weather comfort are the aerody- 
namic advantages with respect to 
heat losses due to wind drag. Any 
object which offers wind resistance: 
creates a cone-shaped low pressure 
area in its wake. Research has shown 
that in the case of a conventiona 
square or rectangular house the low 
pressure cone is very large and ha 
the effect of drawing warm or hig! 
pressured air from the house to fil! 
the low pressure area. The warm a: 
escapes through inadequately sealed 
windows and through other unseal: 
holes or cracks in the house. Insu- 


lated walls cannot prevent su 
losses. Windows in the Fuller Hou 
are sealed and doors are airtight. 
Wind studies and wind tunn:! 
tests led to the design of a lar 
ventilator (18 ft. diam.) which 1 
tates on the top of the house (hea 
ing always into the wind) to foc: > 
the low pressure area at a poi | 
about 45 degrees leeward and wu. - 
ward from the center of the hou 
The ventilator draws air from t 


house changing the air insi 


(Continued on page !| 
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ALUMINUM HOUSE 


{ method of constructing an alumi- 


num-cement house in a few days’ time 
is being perfected by Reynolds Metals. 
The house Is made ol mass-produced 
aluminum units and a cement material 
poured at the building site. Roof and 
siding, as well as window and = door 
frames, are to be of aluminum. In addi- 
tion to providing the qualities of per- 
manence and insulating value. it is 
claimed that these units will permit 
creat flexibility of arrangement to suit 
individual design. When details are per- 
fected, architects will be furnished in- 
formation on the general plan of con- 
struction. Reynolds Metals Co... 2500 
South Third St.. Louisville 1. Ky. 


PACKAGED HARDWARE 


lo simplify the problem of hardware 
ection, the Door-In-One packaged 
lware comprises an ensemble of re- 
| items to meet complete door re- 
ements for every room in the home. 
is a choice of 14 designs, to suit 
period style. Included in the pack- 
will he lock. knobs and handle, 
er, a push button, a letter box 
plate. and hinges. P. & F. Corbin, 
Britain, Conn. 


\VEATHERSEAL BALANCE 


piral spring encased in an alumi- 
ousing provides an easily operated 
lance and at the same time the 
casing serves as weatherstrip. 
the Dura-seal installation includes 
iplete metal runway, the window 
are stated not to require painting, 
nee to eliminate the possibility of 
ws sticking and binding. Zegers, 
619 Harper Ave.. Chicago 37, Ill. 


M DEW KILLER 
ew fungicide is asserted to be safe 
uusehold use. to destroy mildew 
event its return for months. Used 
a reventive, this fungicide is said to 


Kec, mildew from forming in even the 
most humid conditions. The product is 
Sea 
a ily concentrated colorless liquid, 
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which the manufacturer states may. 
when properly diluted, be used with 
safety on fabries or any surface except- 
ing those rubberized or waterproofed, 
that would not be injured by soap and 
water. Interchemical Corp.. Trade Sales 
Division, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


FINISHES 


Chrome Paint 


\ patented stabilizer contained in a 
new chrome paint. Chromatone, prevents 
darkening in the can even after opening. 
The manufacturer states that this 
ready-mixed paint also possesses less 
tendency to tarnish after application. 
and that it is the nearest approach to 
natural silver chrome finish yet  pro- 
duced. This product is recommended 
for indoor or outdoor application on a 
wide variety of materials. The new for- 
mula has been developed to give high 
protective. drying and lasting qualities. 
\lumatone Corp.. 1523 Grande Vista, 
Los Angeles 2 Calif. 


Clear Varnish 


Superior resistance to wear and abra- 
sion, plus Impery lousness to acids. 
alkali and aleohol are claimed for Devoe 
Varble floor varnish, Clear and pale in 
color, this product dries in four hours, 
and is dust free in one hour. Devoe & 
Ravnolds Co.. Ine. tith St. & First 
Ave.. New York Ri N. 2, 


Custom-Color Paint 


Accurate reproduction of over a thou- 
sand colors is claimed for the Nu-Hue 
color system, Using six basie hues in 
combination with black and white. 
measured proportions are mixed in aec- 
cordance with formulas given for each 
sample shown on a series of matching 
charts. “~Preseription-Mixing” permits 





Prescription mixing for matched paints 





the preparation of any desired amount 


of paint in the color selected ready for 
use within 15 minutes, and without the 
necessity of attempting to match wet 
color samples. Advances in the charac- 
teristics of the paint are also said to 
have been achieved, in that the material 
may be used for either interior or exterior 
work, is non-dulling and non-fading. 
and the graying agent used results in 
exceptional clarity of tone. The Martin 
Senour Co.. Chicago |. Tl. 


HEAT CONTROL 


For use with any type of automatic 
heating system. the Weather- Van pro- 
vides a completely automatic thermo- 
static control actuated by outside tem- 
peratures. The time of starting in the 





morning and shutting down at night 
varies as the weather becomes warmer 
or colder. During the day. constant 
building temperatures are maintained, 
it is claimed, by producing heat at 
regularly spaced intervals with the 
length of the heating periods changing as 
the weather changes. When outdoor 
temperatures drop to an extreme level, 
continuous heating is provided, night or 
day. Automatic Devices Co., Weather 
Controls Division, 53 > West Jackson 
Blvd., Chieago 4, Tl. 


PLASTIC-ARMORED STEEL 
The toughness of plastic resin electro- 
statically applied and baked in with 
infrared heat protects the surfaces of 
Plasticlad, an alloy-steel sheet. Lmmu- 
nity to atmospheric corrosion or chemi- 
cal attack and high fire resistance are 
among the stated properties of this ma- 
terial. Various colors are permanently 
incorporated in the plastic coatings. 
Ventilators, flashings and fastenings as 
well as roofing and siding are made of 
these sheets. The manufacturer is also 
producing a_ prefabricated Plasticlad 
garage that is shipped in knock-down 
sections to be assembled in a few hours. 
Reliance Steel Products Co., MecKees- 
port, Pa. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


ACID PROOF PLASTIC 


Nukemite. Booklet describes method 
of application of plastie resin surface 
coating for acid-proofing wide range of 
materials. concrete. steel, wood. ete. 


12 pp.. illus. 


Acid-Proof Materials, Mainte- 
nance, Construction. Composition. 
properties and methods of application of 
a group of resinous plastic base products 
are discussed. Acid and alkali resistant 
paints, enamels, cements and brick pro- 
vide a full range of materials for use on 
walls, floors. tanks and equipment. 12 


pp-. illus. Nukem Products Corp.. 
Buffalo 20, N.Y. 


AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 
Airport Electrical Equipment. 


Typical lighting plans and wiring dia- 
grams for all classes of airports are pre- 
sented, together with descriptions of the 
various types of equipment. Three sec- 
tions cover distribution equipment. 
lighting equipment and alternate distri- 
bution apparatus, as well as special 
equipment for small airports. 56 pp.. 
illus. Westinghouse Electric Corp.. P.O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.* 


CONVEYORS 
Faster, Lower Cost Handling. 


Folder describes various types of grav- 
ity and belt conveyors, vertical lifts. and 
pneumatic tubes. Also deseribed is the 
Trayveyor. a special vertical lift) for 
dining room service. + pp.. illus. Lamson 
Corp., Syracuse 1. N. Y.* 


Otis Electric Dumbwaiters. [ata 
sheet describes construction. installa- 
tion and operation of electric dumb- 
waiters. Plans and sections of hoistways 
and details of hoistway door arrange- 
ments are given. 2 pp.. Illus. Otis Ele- 
vator Co., 260 Eleventh Ave... New 
lo 2, SS. 3.” 


COOLING BLOWERS 


Overhead Blower Units for Low 
Temperature Cooling. Engineering in- 
formation is tabulated for easy use in 
selecting blower units for cooling SVSs- 
tems. Data includes selection of refriger- 
ant and ty pe of coils: relation of blowers 
to size of refrigerator and specific room 
temperature; and recommended — air 
velocities. 12 pp.. illus. Rempe Co... 340 
North Sacramento Blvd.. Chieago 12. 


FINISHES 


Modern Coatings Based on Bake- 
lite Resins. Booklet discusses prop- 


* Osher product information in Sweet's File, 1946, 
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erties and test results of resin-base 
paints. 20 pp.. illus. Bakelite Corp.. 30 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


In-Wall Folding Tables and 
Benches. Folding steel tables and 
benches that disappear into wall pockets 
are described. Recommended for use in 
schools, community buildings. ete.. ty pi- 
cal installations in multi-purpose rooms 
are shown. 8 pp. illus. Schieber Mfg. 
Co.. 12720 Burt Rd.. Detroit 23. Mieh. 


HARDWARE 


Lockwood Finishing Hardware. 
Complete line of hardware in a wide 
range of designs is classified in related 
groups for various locations in five types 
of buildings: apartments. residences, hos- 
pitals, institutions and schools. Informa- 
tion covers construction. finishes and 
dimensions. Additional miscellaneous 
accessories. door pulls. push bars and 
door operators are included. 20 pp-- illus. 
Lockwood Hardware Mie. Co... Fiteh- 
burg. Miass.* 


HEATING 


Chase Copper Tube for Radiant 
Heating. Brochure discusses theories 
and principles of radiant heating. Vech- 
nical requirements. design proce lure and 
controls are considered. Recommenda- 
tions are made for typical installations 
in various locations. Photographs show 
many systems during construction. 75 
pp-. illus. Chase Brass & ¢ opper Co.. 
Waterbury 91, Conn.* 


Radiafin Tubes. Heat radiation by 
means of pipes having spirally-wound 
fins is presented in this folder. Equiva- 
lent direct radiation and correction ta- 
bles are furnished for use in specifying 
these tubes. 4 pp.. illus. Schutte & Koert- 
ing Co., 12th & Thompson Sts., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


Controls and Hook-Ups for Hot 
Water and Radiant Heating Systems. 
Manual discusses the design and opera- 
tion of control system for heating plants. 
Various types of controls and valves are 
described and illustrated. 36 pp.. illus. 
Sarcotherm Controls. Ine... 280 Madison 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


NAILING CHANNELS 


Nailock Steel Channels. The use of 
steel channels in walls, partitions and 
ceilings is described in a booklet showing 
details for attaching various materials 
in a variety of locations. The construc- 





tion of acoustical ceilings is given special 
consideration. 8 pp-- illus. ‘The Sany- 
metal Products Co., Ine.. 1677 Urbana 
Rd... Cleveland 12, Ohio.* 


SKYLIGHTS 
American Skylights. \entilating 


skylights, their specifications and con- 
struction are considered in’ a_ folder 
which illustrates typical installation and 
its operation, Glass block skvlight con- 
struction is also discussed. + pp.. illus. 
American 3° Way-Luxfer Prism Co., 21 
North Pulaski Rd.. Chicago 21. HL.* 


SOLAR GUIDES 


The Solarmeter Solves Them. 
Folder deseribes the method of using the 
data covering solar angles for various 
dates and times throughout the vear. as 
furnished by the Solarmeter guides. for 
determining the orientation of buildings. 
projection of overhangs. ete... in’ order 
to utilize or regulate solar penetration 
8 pp. illus. RL W. Justice, Box 122-1) 
Belvedere. Marin County. Calif. 


TERRAZZO FLOORS 


Norton Floors. Characteristics of and 
specifications for terrazzo floors are 
viven. with alundum terrazzo aggregaty 
incorporated in mix to assure permanent 
non-slip surfaces. Other alundum prod- 
wets, dev eloped for wear resistance and 
safety. which are described in this book 
let. are cement. mosaic tile and stan 
and floor tile. 8 pp.. illus. Norton Co 
Worcester 6. \Miass.* 


LITERATURE REQUESTED 


The following architects and organ 
zations request) manufacturers’ litera 
ture: 

Alden De Hart. Architect, 203 Pa 
Ave.. Plainfield. \. J. 

Gulf Construction Co.. 66 Court St 
Brooklyn 2. N.Y. 

A. G. Hassanein. Architect. 34 Khan 
St.. Cairo. hgypt. 

Gustav R. Olson. Architect. Servi 
Mutual Blde.. Waco, Texas. 

Perey Jones Hospital Center. Arn 
Service Forces, Sixth Service Comman 
Fort Custer, Mich. 

Lee Perry. Architect, 419 North Av 
New Rochelle. N. i - 

Simeo, Ltda., Construction Materia 
Santiago. Chile. 

B. Robert Swartburg. Architect. ( 
Lineoln Rd... Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

Veterans Adm., ‘Technical Section 
Construction & Supplies Service, Brat 
Office No. 2, 299 Broadway, New Yor 

Bernard A. Webb, Jr.. Arehitect. 7 
Bankers Insurance Bldg., Macon, Ga. 

Robert Wilmsen, Architect, 404 ‘| 
fany Bldg., Eugene, Ore. 
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O MATTER how fine the cover—it’s the “inside story” 
N that decides the quality of a book. 

It's what's inside that makes the big difference in per- 
formance of a fine building product, too. 

Take the long, tough fibres in the core of Celotex cane 
fibre building products, for example. These closely-woven 
fibres imprison millions of tiny air cells—create the ideal 
insulating qualities of Celotex board. 

Examined under a magnifying glass, the serrations or 
hooks on each fibre can actually be seen. These interlock- 
ing hooks—more like bamboo than any other domestic 
fibre—give Celotex products their superior structural 
strength and durability. 

All Celotex insulation board products are ‘specially 
processed to make them water resistant—and treated by the 
exclusive Ferox process to protect them against dry rot and 
termites. They're easy to handle, easy to apply, economical 
to use. 

So look to—and learn to depend upon—these quality 
cane fibre building products made by The Celotex Corpo- 
ration. And keep in mind that on literally hundreds of 
thousands of building jobs they have proved that they have 
the inside quality that counts. 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


1946 





Quich Facts on Cemesto—a typical 


Celotex cane-fibre building product 


A multiple-function material used in home and industrial 
building jobs as wall units, room partitions, and roof decks. 
Cemesto is fire and moisture resistant, eliminates need for in- 
termediate support, combines in one material both exterior 
and interior surface, plus insulation, plus finish. Requires 


no painting. 


vg” cement-asbestos surface 
for exterior and interior 
finish. 


Water and vapor- resistant 
bituminous adhesive bonds 
both exterior and interior 
surface to cane fibre core. 


Celotex cane fibre insulation | 


core, 


Color: Warm grey. 

Sizes: 4’ wide x 4’, 6’, 8’, 
10’ or 12’ long in thicknesses 
of 14g”, 1-9/16” and 2”. 
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DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

RO LCL Se 

AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC CORP., LTD. 
bed ToT hie) 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S 


DAY-BRITE. 
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128 256 512 


23 24 34 
48 47 41 
48 48 41 
58 58 55 
58 60 54 
53 54 49 
62 65 57 
34 43 52 
42 52 60 
40 48 54 
51 55 59 


2"x 8° JOISTS - 16" O.C., 
1346" OAK FLOORING, 
SUB-FLOOR, METAL LATH, 
Y2" GYPSUM PLASTER 


3/a" HARD WOOD FLOOR, 
SUB- FLOOR, 

2°« 6" WOOD JOISTS, 
WOOD LATH, 
¥2" PLASTER 


SAME AS F-2, 
EXCEPT ¥2" FIBERBOARD 
BETWEEN ROUGH € 
FINISH FLOOR 








<y- 38° HARDWOOD FLOOR, SUB- FLOOR, 

——- = ¥%4"x 2" NAILING STRIPS (SEE NOTE) 
\ Y2" FIBERBOARD, SUB-FLOOR, 

2°x & WOOD JOISTS 

\ WOOD LATH, Y2" PLASTER 


CI Ie = nee 


NOTE - ROUGH € FINISH FLOOR NAILED TO NAILERS;, NAILERS NOT 
NAILED THROUGH FIBERBOARD: MERELY RESTING THEREON 





SAME AS F-4, 
EXCEeRT ¥2" FIBERBOARD 
BETWEEN ROUGH €& 
FINISH FLOOR 





3g" HARD WOOD FLOOR, 
SUB - FLOOR, 
2"x 6" WOOD JOISTS-16"0O.C 
SUSPENDED CEILING- 
| 2"x 4" JOISTS - 1G"O.C 
| Sines oe ¥2" FIBERBOARD, ¥2" PLASTER 
- NOTE - COMMON END SUPPORT FOR BOTH JOIST SYSTEMS; 
hig NO INTERMEDIATE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN 2x6s € 2xA4s. 


F-6 
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TIME SAVER STANDARDS 





ACOUSTIC RATINGS OF FLOOR TYPES 


T.L. (transmission loss) in db. at Various Frequencies 


1024 2048 4096 


41 48 
50 49 
50 49 
62 58 
63 56 
55" 55 
69 62 
59 65 
67 77 
66 63 
57 53 








SAME AS F-6, 
EXCEPT Y¥2" FIBERBOARD 
\ ON PRIMARY SUB- FLOOR 
34"x 2" NAILERS (SEE NOTE WITH F-4) 
PLUS ROUGH € FINISH FLOOR 





2" CONCRETE FILL, 

STEEL FLOOR: SECTION, 

SUSPENDED METAL LATH, 
¥2" PLASTER 








SAME AS F-8, EXCEPT 
¥2" EMULSIFIED ASPHALT 
APPLIED BEFORE 
2" CONCRETE FILL 





eis Betis: BATTLESHIP LINOLEUM, 


a 2%2" CONCRETE FILL ON 
HIGH-RIB METAL LATH, 
8" MAC-MAR JOISTS, 

HIGH-RIB METAL LATH, 

Y 3 COATS GYPSUM PLASTER 


a 








A" REINF CONCRETE SLAB, 
3/4"x 2" FURRING, 
Yo" FiIBERBOARD LATH, 
¥2" GYPSUM PLASTER 











THE H. B. SMITH CO., INC., WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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“Looks like we’re ALL for Cast Iron” 


When professionals discuss the best type of 
boiler for any job, they agree upon cast iron. 
Leading architects, engineers and contractors 
know that it’s a recommendation they can 
make with confidence. For experience has 
taught them these important facts about 
cast-iron boilers: 

They’re a sound investment in long-term 
satisfaction ... they resist corrosion and rust 


indefinitely . .. they are easily installed, 





maintained, replaced . . . they deliver high 
efficiency, low operating cost. 

The professionals also agree on the leader- 
ship of H. B. Smith Boilers in the cast-iron 
field . . . for every commercial, industrial, in- 
stitutional and residential installation . . . 
for all fuels and fuel-burning methods. Again 

- experience has confirmed their judgment. 

Write today for your free catalogue of 


H. B. SMITH Cast-/ron Boilers. 


we 


CAST-IRON BOILERS 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Citie 
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ACOUSTIC RATINGS 





2" CINDER CONCRETE FILL 





OF FLOOR TYPES 





T.L. (transmission loss) in db. at Various Frequencies 
128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 


59 57 55 68 65 
58 58 56 66 67 
- 51 47 50 60 
_ 52 48 50 55 
57 57 56 58 59 
63 63 61 66 74 
64 70 63 64 69 
68 68 66 72 76 
36 38 39 47 54 
37 47 58 69 73 
43 50 61 71 77 


@nvuUe2oov= 


fo Se 

SAME AS F-lIl, Sets : 

EXCEPT 34°x 2” SLEEPERS Pa 

PLUS ROUGH @ FINISH 
FLOOR ADDED, TOP 


SAME AS F-17, 
EXCEPT ¥2" FIBERBOARD 
PLACED UNDER SLEEPERS 


SAME AS F-172, 
EXCEPT ¥2" FIBERBOARD 


PLACED UNDER SLEEPERS FINISH € ROUGH FLOOR 


- ON 34"x2" SLEEPERS-IG"O.C. 
RESTING ON ¥2" FIBERBOARD, 
6° COMBINATION FLOOR, 
4"x12"0 12" 3-CELL TILE, 
SUSPENDED 24" JOISTS, 

PLUS ¥2" FIBERBOARD LATH, 


8" COMBINATION FLOOR, Y2" GYPSUM PLASTER 


"x 12" 12" 3- CELL TILE, 
¥2" TWO- COAT 
GYPSUM PLASTER CEILING 





1G OAK FLOORING NAILED 
TO 2"x 2" SLEEPERS-IL" 0.C., 
. SLEEPERS GROUTED ON G@ 
COMBINATION FLOOR (SIM- 
ILAR TO F-19), ¥2" TWO- COAT 
GYPSUM PLASTER CEILING 


SAME AS F-l4, EXCEPT 


PLUS I" CEMENT TOPPING 
ADDED FOR FLOOR 


SAME AS F-7o, 
EXCEPT 2"x 2" SLEEPERS 

CARRIED ON 
RESILIENT STEEL CLIPS 


6" COMBINATION FLOOR, 

4°x12"«(2" 3- CELL TILE, 
¥a"x 2" CURRING-16"0O.C, 
¥2" FIBERBOARD LATH, 
¥2" GYPSUM PLASTER 


1¥2" HYDROCAL ON 
¥2" GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD, 
2°x 2" SLEEPERS-1b" O.C. 
ON RESILIENT STEEL CLIPS, 
6" COMBINATION FLOOR 
GIMILAR TO F-20) Y2" TWO- 
COAT GYPSUM PLASTER CEILING 


SAME AS F-16, 
EXCEPT "x 2” SLEEPERS 
PLUS ROUGH € FINISH 
FLOOR ADDED, TOP 


Jee 
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Architectural effects of almost endless 
variety can be obtained with 
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ASBESTOS-CEMENT SIDING 
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Mfore and more architects are dis- 


covering that these attractive, time-resist- 
ing shingles are the most versatile and 
adaptable of all siding materials. For the 
number of interesting architectural effects 
is practically without limit. 

Yet beauty and adaptability are but two 
of many factors that have made K&M 
“Century” Siding Shingles so popular 
among architects. Neither rain, hail, snow 
nor temperature extremes adversely affect 
them. They are proof against fire, rot, 


rodents, termites and other destrovers. 


COMPANY - AMBLER - 





Thy 





LTE 


@ An interesting combination of brick 
and K&M "Century" Siding Shingles. 


They require no protective paint and no 
maintenance. Being made of asbestos 
fibres and portland cement, they actually 


grow harder with age. 


K&M “Century” Siding Shingles are sup- 
3 r £ | 

plied in color-fast shell white and gray 

tone...in quickly-applied 24” widths 


with straight or wavy butt line styles. 


Write for full particulars regarding these 

and other K&M Asbestos-Cement prod- 

ucts... K&M “Century” Roofing Shingles, 

K&M “Century” APAC sheet material. 
* * * « 


Original manufacturers of Asbestos-Cement 


Roofing Shingles in this country 


on 
KEASBEY & MATTISON 5, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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This illustrated book shows the 
many and varied uses of PC Glass 
Blocks in building construction. 
See how you can help clients 
to improve working conditions 
with this unique building material 
and also to save their money. 


eo under one cover, you can get all the infor- 


mation you need to reap the full advantages 
of PC Glass Block construction. 

In this 36-page book, illustrated in three colors, 
there are photographs of all sorts of PC Glass Block 
installations in a wide variety of buildings. The 
properties, characteristics and functions of the 
various types of block are described, the patterns 
illustrated, the sizes listed. 

The technical data section includes authoritative 
information on light transmission, insulation, 
(which promotes control of condensation) weather 
resistance, structural strength, ease of cleaning and 
maintenance, exclusion of dust and grit, dampening 
of distracting noise. Layout tables and detailed 


ALSO MAKERS OF PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


PITTSBURGH 


IG LASS BLOC 


CORNING 


PITTSBURGH 


tA 
DRI Y 1946 

















drawings of typical PC Glass Block installations are 
supplemented by detailed specifications for panels 
and for panel and sash combinations. 

No other building material can give your clients 
all the advantages they get with PC Glass Blocks. 
In many ways they promote appearance and effi 
ciency, yet also effect worthwhile economies. 

Start now to prepare for the construction and 
remodeling jobs which are still in the pre-planning 
stage. Get all the information you need, satisfy 
yourself that you can recommend PC Glass Blocks 
to your most exacting clientele with full assurance 
of satisfactory service. 

Send in the coupon and your free copy of ow 
new book will be mailed to you promptly. 


ow 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Room 330, 632 Duquesne Way | 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
Please send along my free copy of your new book, on | 
the use of PC Glass Blocks for Commercial, Institu- 
tional and Public Buildings. It is understood that I | 
incur no obligation. | 
Name | 
Address 
City.. . State | 
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ings. Here again simple systems are al- 
most as effective as the patented ones. 

Porous materials, which are good 
sound absorbers, do not make good 
sound insulators: the sound goes right 
through such materials (cf. W-28, W-29, 
and W-30). 

One might consider a sound-isolated 
room as a box within a box with the in- 
ner one connected to the outer one no 
more rigidly than necessary and at as 
few points as possible. 


plan. 
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(b) 1 Gas-fired hot plate 


BASEMENT (not shown) 
(a) 17 h.p. gas-fired steam boiler (steam 


Designed by: The Arbycraft Co., kitchen equip- 
ment manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and Stanley Kunzman, gas equipment consult- 
ant, Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


The NO. 952 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED OVEN in use 
at this installation has two sections, each separately 
controlled and each equipped 
shelf. Its capacity is well over 500 lbs. The NO. 963 
BLODGETT BAKE OVEN will provide six-pan, 36-pie 
capacity in three independently controlled sections. 
For details and specifications of BLODGETT OVENS 


consult your equipment house or write 
The G. 8S. BLODGETT CO., Inc. 


Reprints of this new series will soon be available to 
architects on request 


(Continued from page 116) 


Impact isolation 


Common sources of impact sounds are 
footfalls on hard floors, pianos and ra- 
dios, flowing water in pipes rigidly con- 
nected to the building structure, rotating 
machinery bolted rigidly to the floor. 

Such sounds are conducted through 
the structure and may be classified 
under 2 of the paragraph headed “Fac- 
tors affecting sound transmission.” 

Cork or rubber tile floors will reduce 


KITCHEN PLAN NO, 35: suse sunset 


kitchen plans. 


The Chelten House, 123 Chelten Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, caters traditional Philadelphian cookery 
to a discerning clientele from this straight-line kitchen 


KEEP FOR 





COOKING EQUIPMENT USED: 


KITCHEN 
(a) 1 Vegetable steamer 
(b) 1 NO. 952 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED 


ROASTING OVEN 


(c) 2 Solid top gas-fired skeleton ranges 


(tops only) 


(d) 1 Open top gas-fired skeleton range 


a 
* 
- 
ez 
. 
© 
om 
. 
* 
- 
a 
o 
* 
t 
* 
oF 
HANDY REFERENCE! s 
a 
* 
es 
s 
a 
+ 
t 
of 
s 
* 
+ 
+ 
(top only) . 
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(e) 4 Gas-fired deep fat fryers 

(f) 2 Gas-fired ceramic broilers 
BAKESHOP (not shown in drawing) 

(a) 1 NO. 963 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED 


BAKE OVEN 


for urns, tables, stewers, etc.) 
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with an extra removable 


Burlington, Vermont 





footfall impacts, but a heavy carpet 
with an underliner is most effective. 
Very little may be gained by installing a 
suspended ceiling below the offending 
source and leaving a hard floor of either 
wood or masonry above. Basically the 
masonry floor is the better insulator be- 
cause it requires more energy to set it in 
motion. (Mass counts most here.) 

Pianos and radios put out a high en- 
ergy level, and if resting directly on a 
hard floor surface will tend to set the 
entire floor into motion as a sounding 
board, much as a tuning fork is ampli- 
fied by placing it in contact with a table 
top. By placing a radio in large caster 
cups on a thick pile rug this contact is 
greatly reduced with resulting improve- 
ment. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that sound from the radio may still 
be transmitted through the floor, or 
wall, by method 3.* 

A piano may be considered in a similar 
manner, and may be isolated in a similar 
fashion. Because of the fact that a piano 
is heavier, cups with larger areas in con- 
tact with the rug, (or better, with prop- 
erly designed supports) are necessary so 
that the load per unit area does not crush 
through the rug to make a semi-rigid 
contact with the floor. A truck cannot 
be supported on baby buggy springs: the 
frame would rest on the axles. Con- 
versely a baby buggy should not be sup- 
ported by truck springs. 

Water pipes may be wrapped with 
strips of hair felt where they touch the 
building structure, or at hangers; this is 
also true of soil pipes in frame construc- 
tion. Glass, or rock wool in the one stud 
space around the soil stack often aids in 
muffling the sound. 

The non-rigid mounting of rotating 
machinery on suitably designed vibra- 
tion isolators is now too well known to 
consider in detail. The baby buggy- 
truck spring theory holds for this also. 

The introduction of any discontinuity 
in the path of the sound is desirable. 
Such discontinuities should consist of 
materials which are elastic, and differ 
largely in density as compared with the 
rest of the structure. Isolation as close 
to the source of the noise as possible is 
always desirable. 


Masking effect 


The noise level within the quieter 
room has a pronounced effect on the de- 
sign of a sound insulating partition. A 

(Continued on page 132 


* In order to obtain the necessary articulatio 
from a radio, it is necessary to turn up the volume 
control, so that the sound level is often much highe 
than normal human speech. Radio reproduction 
from an articulation standpoint, is not too goo 
many times because listeners turn the tone contro 
to accentuate the bass which defeats good articula 
tion. Also, if a person speaks to another at a lov 
sound level, which would possibly give rise t 
poorer articulation, the listener will make up for th 
by a certain amount of unconscious lip-reading! 
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Facts about Kimpreg 


The new plastic armor 
for plywood 














. 
g 
SCUFFPROOF; WEATHER PROOF —Piywooa 
1 with the character of plastic! That’s the wonder- 
r working material produced by surfacing plywood 
; with Kimpreg.* It’s weatherproof—unaffected by 
di temperature extremes or moisture. And durable— 
0 Kimpreg makes fir plywood up to 5 times more resis- 
- tant to wear when dry and 33 times when wet. 
i- 
“> 
sh 
id 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
pt 
ne 
n- : 
p- 
WASHABLE —Kimpreg is as washable as enamel. 
e It’s colorfast—color is fused in. It’s stainproof. It’s 
: unaffected by weak alkalies or commercial solvents, 
i completely impervious to alcohol. And Kimpreg-ed 
ud plywood is 25 to 30 times more resistant to moisture 
in than ordinary plywood. 
ing 
ra- 
to 
Ey° ee e@eeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeee 
lso. | 
; 
ty | 
ble. 
ol 
ie = Be 
ite READILY WORKED _kim reg plastic surfacin 
the preg f — g 
—/ provides a finish of flint-like quality. Yet Kimpreg-ed 
le is plywood is flexible—can be cut, formed and fastened 
readily with the same techniques used for ordinary 
plywood. Find out more about this wonder- working 
| new material. Mail the coupon today. 
eter 
» de- 
n. A 
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° eoeeeceeceeeeeceeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeC®S 
‘lat Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. Please send me free booklet and names of manu- 
iolume facturers making plywood surfaced with Kimpreg. 
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such as between a bowling alley and a 
restaurant, would not be suitable be- 
tween a bowling alley and a hotel bed- 
room. The noise level in the restaurant 
is higher and tends to mask the sound 
coming through the partition. Hence a 
less effective wall may be tolerated here 
than in the case of the bedroom. 

The frequency of the disturbing sound 
is also an important factor. Almost any 
type of partition will materially attenu- 





partition that is suitable in one place, 


Continued from page 130) 


ite high frequency sounds. At the low 
frequencies, the human ear in general is 
less sensitive than it is at mid and high 
frequencies. This is of benefit when con- 
sidering the design of a partition, since a 
lower T.L. may be tolerated at the lower 
frequencies. On the other hand most 
common noises often have larger com- 
ponents of energy alt these low fre- 
quencies. 

It is not possible, therefore, to assign 


a single “average” number to a given 


What makes a LONGSPAN 
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STEEL JOISTS 
ROOF PURLINS 
ROOF TRUSSES 
LONGSPANS 
ROOF DECKING 
STEEL SIDING 






This exclusive Macomber design is 
made in underslung or square end 
types with sloping or parallel chords 
in lengths up to 70 feet. Here is a com- 
pletely standardized structural unit, 
specified from load and span tables for 
unobstructed floor or roof support. Get 


our complete design information for 


your next project. 


Al MACOMBER 


MACOMBER|K@ ANTON « 
MEMBER OF THE STEEL 


OHIO 
JOIST INSTITUTE 





partition structure and expect to tell the 
complete story. If heavy machinery in a 
room all by itself is to be insulated 
against, the sound insulation of the higher 
frequencies is of little importance, And if 
a room full of peanut whistles is encoun- 
tered, the low frequency insulation of the 
partition doesn’t count. 

In addition to other factors, it is also 
necessary to know the frequency of the 
sound involved before a suitable parti- 
tion can be decided upon,! 


Rating the T.L. of a partition 


The following information will give 
some idea as to the effectiveness of a 
partition, 

T.L. 30db. or less Poor 

Ordinary Cony ersation may he heard 
and understood. 

T.L. 30 to 35db. Fair 

Loud speech may be understood if 
conditions are quiet. 

T.L. 35 to 40db. Good 

Loud speech is audible, but not un- 
derstandable. Normal speech is heard 
faintly. 

T.L. 40 to 45db. — Very Good 

Loud speech is faintly audible. Nor- 
mal speech is inaudible. 

T.L. 45db. or greater Excellent 

Do not overlook the residual nois« 
level on the listening side of the partition 
and its effect on the apparent insulation 
of the partition. 


In a Nutshell 


Llomogeneous walls must be exces- 
sively heavy to be good sound insulators 
Loosely connected lavers of different 
densities provide more effective sound 
insulation for a given total weight. Small 
openings may almost completely nullify 
an otherwise good sound-insulating pat 
tition. 


Typical Partition Structures 
The tables, pp. 117, 125, 127, taker 


largely from work done by the U.S. Bu 
reau of Standards, were designed to pre 
sent typical partition constructions and t 
vive their sound insulating characteristic- 
and weight. They are laid out principal! 
as to classes of construction, such 
wood, plaster, masonry, ete.; in man 
instances they show what happens to 
partition as various elements of the co! 
struction are changed. Some of the part 
tions are costly for the amount of insul 
tion obtained, others are too heavy f 
many uses. 

[t is hoped, however. that this su 
mary of types may aid the architect a! 
builder to select the type of constructs: 
best suited to his needs. And with a lit! 
study of the principles involved, the 
signer may feel reasonably safe in desig 
ing his own structure to meet his 0 
specific needs. 

{ word of caution is in order, howey 
whenever in doubt. seek out some 
with experience in the acoustical fie 
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\ir Conditioning is a potent builder of good will in 
ns stores. Patrons like to be cool and comfortable 
they stay longer and buy more. “Packaged” Air Con- 
toners, pioneered by Chrysler Airtemp, provide cool 


‘I 


4 


aon) > he 


LR: 
av 
CHRYSLER “AIRTEMP 


Simplified Air Conditioning 
for All Businesses 


pping comfort—completely and economically. 


ickaged” Air Conditioners fit into plans for any 


iness establishment. More and more, progressive 


liitects are specifying this modern, simplified 
hod of air conditioning. “Packaged” Air Condi- 
ers are compact, easily moved, occupy less floor 


ce 


and can be quickly and easily installed, singly 


in multiple. They operate entirely automatically. 


Y 


Merchants prefer “Packaged” Air Conditioners be- 
cause they are engineered and manufactured for long 
life and perform effortlessly and quietly with little 
or no attention. They have made amazing perform- 
ance records all over the country. Operating and up- 
keep costs are surprisingly low. 


Behind these “Packaged” Air Conditioners stands 
Chrysler Corporation, famed for engineering and mass 
production skill—your assurance of high quality, 
dependability and low cost. e Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


“REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The music of Andre Kostelanetz and the 
musical world’s most popular stars — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.S.T.” 


CHRYSLER @ AIRTEMP 


HEATING © COOLING @ REFRIGERATION 


1946 
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every six minutes if desired and 
carrying away dust, odors, and 
germs. Fresh air enters the house 
through a duct system in the roof 
and beneath the house. (See dia- 
gram). The flow of warm and cold 
air inside the house is fountain-like. 
Heating engineers estimate that 
heating or cooling costs will be one- 
fourth that of comparably sized con- 
ventional houses. Complete thermal 


(Continued from page 120) 


tests are now being conducted. 

Resistance to the elements. The 
house is designed to withstand indi- 
cated wind velocities of 180 miles 
per hour (the velocity at Okinawa’s 
typhoon). 

The ribs lead to a circular gutter 
which runs all around the house in- 
side the walls at the lower edge of the 
roof. From this gutter, rain water 
drains through downspouts to a 





toward Adequate Lighting 


Whether you are concerned at the moment with new construction or with moder- 
nization of present buildings, lighting is naturally one of your first considerations 
and that in turn means WIRING... adequate in capacity, in location and in adaptability 


to your special requirements as architect. 


If you “Know your Wiremold” ... the many different sizes and types available . . . its 
many specialized features and uses... its convenience, economy, interconnectability 
and all-around adaptability to both standard and special needs... you will immedi - 
ately see many opportunities to do a better wiring and lighting job. 


We will be happy to give you full technical cooperation. Write us for engineering 
data sheets covering the type of installation you are interested in. Also see our 


catalog insert in your current Sweet's File. 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY... HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


SS WiremMoLD 


Ake: EEO (me OE LOE LLGEE: 
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second circular gutter near the base. 
The location of the roof drainage 
system inside the outer wall keeps 
water from freezing and also gives 
easy access for cleaning if a gutter is 
blocked. A further advantage is that 
the system collects moisture which 
condenses on the inside of the roof. 
The interior design of the house 
lends itself to a great variety of 
decorative treatments and furnish- 
ings. The house as delivered requires 
no further interior decoration, but 
the owner, if he chooses, may apply 
mirrors to partitions, additional ply- 
wood panels, different colors, ete. 
There are many outlets for lamps. 
Closet and shelf space. The sus- 
pension-type construction frees all 
interior partitions from the load- 
bearing function of the conventional 
wall. All partitions, therefore, are 
hollow and are utilized to provide 
ample storage, closets and shelves. 
Deep closets are located in the en- 
trance hall and in both bedrooms. 
They include compartments for 
handbags, suitcases and other stor- 
age, and plexiglas-enclosed hat racks. 
The closet doors revolve and swing 
out to give easy access to semi- 
circular clothes and shoe _ racks 
mounted on the inside of the doors. 
Doors. Exterior doors, one opening 
onto the entrance hall and the other 
from the kitchen, are of airplane 
type construction. Inside doors are 
of metal, covered with a flexible 
plastic. These doors do not swing, 
but conserve space by opening and 
closing like an accordion. 
Assembly takes only 160 man 
hours — two days’ work for a 10- 
man crew. All parts, therefore, are 
designed so that one man can apply 
and fasten them. No part weighs 
more than 30Ib. Parts will be shipped 
from the factory in a single, cylindri- 
cal steel container of 300 cu. ft. 
capacity —16 ft. xX 4% ft. in 
diam. Kitchen equipment will be 
crated and shipped separately. Eight 
units can be packed in one box car. 
Prices. Based on planned produc- 
tion of at least 50,000 units per year, 
the house will sell for no more than 
$6500 erected and ready for occu- 
pancy, but exclusive of land and 
municipal utility lines. Price includes 
the following utilities: heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning, and 
complete kitchen with sink, range, 
electric refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, clothes dryer, dishwasher and 
waste disposal unit. 
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STERILIZING SPOUT 


Test results show effective automatic 
sterilization of water by the Microb- 










Master automatic dispenser, a new 
swivel spout developed for use in dish- 
washing in commercial and institutional 
establishments to prevent the transmis- 
sion of saliva-borne diseases. When 
turned on over one sink the spout re- 
leases pure water. When the spout is 
swung over the other sink, the dispenser 
mixes a measured proportion of disin- 

















(Continued from page 121) 


fectant with the water. The chrome plat- 
ing of the slim and attractive faucet is 
treated for corrosion resistance. A small 
unbreakable plastic bell on top serves as 
a reservoir for the disinfectant. Solfred 
Mfg. Co., Glendale, Calif. 


UNIT WINDOW 


Available in either steel or aluminum, 
the American Home window is a pack- 
aged unit complete with screens and 
storm sash. Outside trim is factory 














INCORPORATED 
1377 Stewart Block - 





HERE’S ANOTHER 


“Designers and Builders of Jail and Prison Equipment Since 1886” 





Criminal Courts Building and City Jail, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 
Architects: Harvey Wiley Corbett and 
Charles B. Meyers. Prison equipment 
by Stewart. 


Among the more recent prison equipment installations by Stewart is the one 
illustrated. It is indicative of the close collaboration between the architects 
who designed the structure and Stewart engineers. This same service is avail- 
able to all architects, builders and prison authorities whether the plans call for 
new construction, remodeling or rehabilitation, and for any size installation 
from a village lockup to a federal penitentiary. Stewart equipment includes 
Grating and Plate Cells; Doors; Lock and Locking Devices; Bunks; Tables; 
Seats; Iron Stairways, and all modern jail and prison equipment. You are cor- 
dially invited to avail yourself of the technical facilities offered by Stewart. 


Tie STEWART Iron Works Gurany, 






Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








fitted, and a choice of three types of in- 
ierior trim, including wood is offered. 
To secure ventilation in winter a single 
hand-turned operator controls both 
window vent and storm sash. Mesker 
Bros., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


VENTILATING LOUVER 


A weatherproof attic ventilator has a 
frame and flanges stamped from a single 
sheet of metal with metal louvers per- 
manently welded into position. The 
Ventilouver is designed to fit between 
two normally-spaced studs. It requires 
no special wood framing, for it is fas- 
tened outside the sheathing with nails 
passing through the flanges, which are 
later covered by the siding. The Swart- 
wout Co., 18511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
12, Ohio. 


COOLING BLOWERS 


A new postwar line of overhead blow- 
ers for low temperature cooling provides 
for different velocities of air speed for 
various cooling jobs. Louvers are indi- 
vidually adjustable to permit a con- 
trolled flow of air. The Rempe Co., 340 
No. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


UNIT AIR FILTER 

A new electronic air filter, the [lectro- 
Cell unit, is simple to install, gives ex- 
cellent performance and is easy to main- 
tain. Removable collector plate assem- 
blies slide in and out in a manner similar 
to desk drawers, and may be removed 
easily for cleaning. The manufacturer 
states an automatic washing device has 
also been developed, permitting washing 
of collector plate assemblies in places 
where manual washing is not feasible. 
American Air Filter Co., 125 Central 
Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


PERMANENT AWNINGS 


Interiors 5 to 15 degrees cooler are 
achieved through the reflection of the 
sun’s rays by aluminum awnings. Made 
of thin strips, the Alumaroll awning 
rolls up and down easily, and forms a 
compact roll at the top of the window 
when not in use. Available in three 
baked enamel colors in addition to the 
natural finish, the maker asserts they 
are corrosion proof and will not sag or 
rattle. Mercready & Co., 605 Broad St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


WALL CHANNELER 


A new machine, looking much like an 
electric buzz saw attached to the end of 
a vacuum cleaner hose, has been de- 
veloped to cut precise channels in plaster 
walls for the easy installation of person- 
alized heating in existing apartment 
houses. 

The portable “saw” with tungsten 
carbide teeth is used to cut a groove in 
the plaster wall, the tool “inhaling” the 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Anthracite Simpli-Fire Room provides eS 
more house, more heat, for less money —sues90¥ oz. 


plicity. See how simple it is to feed the 
heater... how ash shoveling is eliminated. 


















S AN ARCHITECT how can you help the Simpli-Fire Room is designed for specifications bearing the Seal of Ap- 
A prospec tive home owners meet to- anthracite, the economy quality fuel. proval of the Anthracite Institute avail- 
day’s rising costs? Must you offer them 3. Thanks to the Simpli-Fire Room, the able for each system. Plenty of heat is 
less and less house . . . fewer, smaller ane of entitiaie tamenen cette Ge assured with warm, healthful floors. 


rooms . . . inadequate heating? 


; anyone ever dreamed. The storage bin Answer Home No. | featured above 
——— Institute tackled this is within easy shovel reach of the is beautifully planned—the type of 
problem on the basis that heat is a heater. Ashes fall into a light metal home families dream of owning—some- 


necessity only part of the year; that besleet 
money could be saved on a scientifi- 
lly engineered heating arrangement, ‘ Daa : 
ind weed te buy more iia Architects are invited to write for 

The result is the Answer Home with 4. Type of heating is optional Te definitive drawings together with de- 
1e Simpli-Fire Room, one of the most steam, hot water, or warm air... with tails of plan of co-operation. 


which is removed outside the time. Thanks to the Simpli- Fire Room 
house. Ash shoveling is a thing of the it is a home thousands can own—soon. 
past—along with dust and dirt! 


w-reaching dev elopments in years. 


|. Conveniently located, a few ste ps > 
lown from the kitchen, the Simpli- Fire 


Anthracite Institute 
Department 59 


oom eliminates all need for the costly, For FREE Plans of this 101 Park Avenue, New York 17 
ld-fashioned cellar, saves construc- Pl ; 
| ease send free of charge handsome 16-page color 
on time, reduces overall cost. Answer Home— and others— ra 


brochure showing Answer Homes Nos. 1, 2, and 3 


Heating costs, too, are lower, since Fill out, mail coupon today with floor plans; also details of Simpli-Fire Room. 
NAME 
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dust in its own vacuum cleaner. The 
copper tubing is then buried inside the 
groove and covered with a special plastic 
filler and masking tape said to make the 
finished job unnoticeable. The entire 
operation, including mounting a thermo- 
stat and installing a valve, it is claimed, 
should take no more than an hour in the 
average apartment, and can be carried 
out without creating any dust or dirt. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator ma. 
2804 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8 
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by specifying Duriron drain lines. 


















the ultimate answer to this problem. 














nent, corrosion-proof material. 






DAYTON 1, OHIO 






will go down the drain 


PIPE — 


If the drains in your new building are going 
to handle metal-destroying liquids of any type, 
insure against costly replacements in the future 


Duriron corrosion-proof pipe will provide a 
permanent, non-leak passage for the acids men- 
tioned above and for practically any other acid 
or base. In corrosive-service installations where 
ordinary pipe has had to be dug up and replaced 
after comparatively short service, Duriron’s com- 
plete indifference to corrosive agents has made it 


Installed as easily as ordinary cast 
Duriron can be hidden in the walls or floor and for- 
gotten. It will serve as long as the building stands. 


iron pipe, 


Write today for complete facts about this perma- 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


DURITRON 


(Continued from page 136) 


WALL PRIMER 


Priming and sealing plaster walls is 
accomplished in a single operation with 
Plaster Grip. When applied to walls 
that are still wet, the high alkali re- 
sistance of this sealing coat is said to 
prevent lime from burning through. 
The primer may also be used over old 
paint, and may be painted over in 48 
hours. The high solid content provides 
an excellent grip for succeeding coats of 
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ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 





paint, and frequently eliminates the 
need for one undercoat. Gillespie Var- 
nish Co., Dey and Howell Sts., Jersey 


City 6, N. J. 
FLOODLIGHTS 


Tarnish-Proof Reflector 


A pure-silver reflector lining hermet- 
ically sealed inside the new Wabash- 
Birdseye Reflector Floodlite is reported to 
be tarnish- proof, and therefore to re- 
main at top reflecting efficiency. The 
filament is precision-mounted at the 
proper focal point so that the light beam 
is moderately concentrated, and fades 
to a soft diffusion at the edges. Wabash 
Appliance Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Adjustable Spotlight 


Intense spot or floodlighting effects 
may be obtained with the Hy-Liter lumi- 
naire, which features easy adjustment 
within a 90° arc downward in all direc- 
tions. Spot or flood type projector lamps 
are shielded by concentric enamel louvers 
which may be quickly turned and tilted. 
These louvers are mounted in simple 
rectangular plates, and the fixtures are 
made in styles for either surface or 
recessed mounting. The Edwin F. Guth 
Co., 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


PHOSPHORESCENTS 


New phosphorescent molding com- 
pounds have been developed to furnish 
greatly increased after-glow effect when 
used in plastic signs and markers. The 
1200 series Lustron materials are avail- 
able in various colors, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Plastics Division, Springfield 2 
Mass. 


ROLLING DOOR CABINET 


Designed to fit under a regular wall 
cabinet in the kitchen, a handy, two- 
shelf Youngstown kitchen cabinet for 
the storage of frequently-used small ar- 
ticles is made of white enameled steel, 
and has a door of burnished steel strips 
which slides up out of sight. Mullins 
Mfg. Corp., Warren, Ohio. 


PLASTIC TOILET SEAT 


A durable, moisture-proof, shatter- 
proof toilet seat of open front construc- 
tion is equipped with a self-sustaining 
hinge that permits easy raising and low- 
ering, yet prevents slamming. The Sper- 
zel Model 50 toilet seat is molded of 
plastic in black and white to fit regular 
or elongated bowls. Sperzel Co., Dept. 
A-R, 911 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3. 


DRAWING AIDS 


Perspective Layouts 
Designed to assist the draftsman in 
perspective sketching, Perspec sketch 
pads are ruled with scaled grids related 
(Continued on page 140 
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Empire State Building, New York City, 


Norld’s Tallest Building, Cinder Concrete Arches, 
einforced with American Welded Wire Fabric. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES 


In the “Social Register” 
of prominent buildings 






... the most widely used 
concrete reinforcement 


"N the world’s most prominent buildings and in all other 
forms of concrete construction, billions of square feet of 
American Welded Wire Fabric Reinforcement have been 
specified and used by leading architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors. 

Closely spaced wires of cold drawn high yield-point steel, 
prefabricated by electric welding, form a mesh that gives the 
concrete slab added strength, greater resistance to impact 
stresses and strains in all directions. Many Building Codes 
recognize the extra strength provided by Welded Wire Fabric 
and require less steel than when larger members.of hot rolled 
non-prefabricated reinforcement are used. Then, too, American 
Welded Wire Fabric is easily handled, quickly installed, lies 
flat, and stays in place. That means important savings in 
construction time and cost. 

You can safely follow the lead of architects and engineers 
who planned the world’s most prominent buildings — and 
specified the most widely used concrete reinforcement, Ameri- 
can Welded Wire Fabric. Meanwhile, send in the coupon for 
our new illustrated book, 178 pages of helpful authoritative 
information on all sorts of reinforced concrete applications. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States Steel presents The The- 
atre Guild on the Air. American Broadcasting Company coast-to- 
coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


tf" SEND NO MONEY! IT’S ne 


American Steel & Wire Company 
408 Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| 
| 
Gentlemen: | 
Please forward my copy of “American Welded Wire | 

! 


Fabric for Concrete Reinforcement’’. It is understood that 
I incur no obligation. 


po-c--------- 
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to fixed axes, in order to permit accurate 
measurements. Producer furnishes in- 
structions on method of use. Herman 
Rueger, 408 South School Lane, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Plastic Stencils 


The making of isometric drawings and 
dimetric drawings is simplified with 
Instrumaster stencils. Measurements in 
inch graduations at full scale are pro- 
vided along one vertical and two slanted 





"Cold Spots" do occur - no matter how 
carefully a plant heating system is laid 
out. Dravo Direct Fired Heaters offer 

a simple quick solution that requires no 
alteration in the existing heating 
system. Simply truck in a Dravo Heater, 
connect it to an oil or gas fuel pipe 
and a power line and your "cold spot" is 
made comfortable with economical heat! 
Dravo heaters are shipped to you 


140 
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edges, which conform with the conven- 
tional axes. Stencils obviate the need 
for other scales and triangles. In addi- 
tion, 27 elliptical openings represent cir- 
cles from } in. to 2 in. in diameter. In- 
strumaster Industries, 7312 Arch St., 


Greenwich, Conn. 


BETTER BLUEPRINTS 


Applied as a water solution to the 
base paper before coating with light- 
sensitive materials, Syton, a modified 





complete, ready to connect and operate. 
Oil or gas fired heaters regularly yield 
80-85% efficiency. There's nothing to 
freeze up, so no "stand by" loss is 
required. No specialized attendant is 
needed. Maintenance is negligible. 
Bulletin 514 - "Direct Fired Efficiency" 
is yours for the asking. -— Address Dravo 
Corporation, Heater Department, 300 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HEATING 





DRAVO FOUR PASS combustion chamber 
design—Fiame and gases of combustion 
flow internally four times across the path of 
the high velocity air stream being heated. 
Fins and deflectors on the outside of the 
chamber materially increase heat transfer 
These features contribute to a high efficiency 
from the fuel consumed—more usable Btu's 
per barrel of oil or cubic foot of gas. 


300,000 TO 1,650,000 B. T.U. CAPACITY. 
MULTIPLE UNITS COMBINE FOR ANY OUTPUT 





silica product of Monsanto, reportedly 
provides greater sharpness in lines and 
increased fidelity especially noticeable 
on reproductions of tracings made 
wholly or in part with pencil. It is stated 
that the new process will often spare the 
necessity of retracing penciled drawings 
in ink. H. P. Andrews Paper Co., 14 
West Third St., New York, N. Y. 


STANDARDS 


Minimum Design Loads 


Sponsored by the National Bureau of 
Standards, American standard building 
code requirements for minimum loads to 
be assumed in the design of buildings and 
other structures have been consolidated 
in a booklet. Included are provisions for 
dead loads, live loads, wind loads, roof 
loads, earthquake loads and soil and 
hydrostatic pressures. American Stand- 
ards Assn., 70 East 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 50 cents. 


Tile Setting 


Through the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute of Columbus, Ohio, the Tile Coun- 
cil of America is initiating research to set 
standards for adhesives and other bond- 
ing compounds used for thin setting 
beds. Further standards will be estab- 
lished for underlayment, grouting and 
backing materials, To meet require- 
ments of the tests, finished installations 
must remain satisfactory for the life of 
the building. It is hoped that by means 
of better and more rapid tile installa- 
tions substantial reductions in cost may 
be effected. 


Stock Doors 


Printed copies of Old Growth Douglas 
Fir Standard Stock Doors (Third Edi- 
tion), Commercial Standard CS73-45, 
are now available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govt. Prtg. 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 
cents each. 

The standard, effective for new pro- 
duction from Sept. 20, 1945, provides 
minimum specifications for four grades 
of stock fir doors in four thicknesses, and 
covers construction, defects, and the 
grading tolerances for these requirements. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


Recommendations for Simplified Prac- 
tice have been made, and are being cir- 
culated by the National Bureau of 
Standards for approval, covering thie 
following items: Bronze or Brass Valves 
(Revised); and Wire Nails and Stapies 
(Sponsored by American Iron and St el 
Institute). 

Simplified Practice Recommendation 
for Copper Water Tube and Copper : nd 
Brass Pipe, R217—-46, has been approved 
by the industry and is effective from 
March 15, 1946. Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Cue New York Historica Society building on 

Central Park West, Neu York, was opened in 

) Monel roofing was installed in 1938, when 
Vonel-roofed wings were completed. Archi- 
W alker and Gillette 





— Roor. Section of Monel standing seam 

and Monel skylight caps and trim installed 
; Vew York Historical Society by J. J. 
4 Brooklyn, N. Y, 


edb. sit 
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Banish the possibility of expen- 
sive roofing repairs in buildings 
you design. 

Specify Monel* for gutters, flash- 
ing, downspouts, skylight frames, 
ventilators and other vital sheet 
metal work, 

Your clients will benefit from 
lower maintenance costs. We say 
that not just because Monel is rust- 
proof. Or because it’s stronger 
and tougher than structural steel. 
Many other factors contribute to 
Monel’s ability to serve long and 
dependably. 

Monel resists corrosion from the 
fumes and soot and grime of urban 
areas, the salt air of coastal cities, 
and the chemical-laden atmos- 
phere of industrial towns. 

The abrasive, wearing action of 
ice and snow has little effect on 
this hardy nickel alloy. And be- 
cause of its low coefficient of ex- 
pansion, extremes of heat and cold 
needn’t cause building operators 


to worry about what’s happening 
on a Monel roof. Monel stands 
firm against strain and flexure... 
doesn’t creep and buckle as many 
other roofing materials do. 

You'd almost expect a metal as 
strong and tough as this to be a 
headache for roofing contractors. 
But it isn’t. They know Monel as a 
metal that is readily formed, even 
to irregular contours of ventila- 
tors, downspouts, cornices, gutters 
and skylight frames. They'll tell 
you that Monel can be readily ap- 
plied for flat seam, batten seam or 
standing seam construction. 

Where appearance is important, 
another characteristic of Monel is 
worth noting: weathering imparts 
a neutral tone which blends attrac- 
tively with the building’s archi- 
tecural features. 

Everything considered, Monel is 
the material to specify for roofs 
that last ... and last economically. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 


O Ni ce i THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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NO DISTURBING NOISES, 
NO EMBARRASSMENT 
WITH THE SPEAKMAN 

SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE 





The Si-Flo Flush Valve will eliminate water hammer, line-throttling and 
5t.8le Facts closing noises. In operation, even with supply pressures up to 100 pounds 


lie: Miaiiiiente per square inch, it only whispers. Its installation in schools insures no 
more interrupted classes, in hotels no broken rest or slumber of guests, 


Quiet i tion. . . . . . 
sieis inetd in hospitals no disturbed or annoyed patients, in apartments no more 


@Piston made of hydraulically interrupted conversations or broken sleep, and in the home no more 
moulded, non-corrosive, tough, 


necijueaiinds deme. annoyance or embarrassment for the host or guest. 


iii iain a, SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE PISTON UNIT 


tween valve and stop lowers The piston of the Si-Flo Flush Valve contains all the working and wearing parts o! 


installation cost. si . ; 
the valve except the handle assembly. When, after long service, repair becomes 


@ Reversible main seat washer. necessary, the replacement of the piston unit constitutes a complete repaltr. 
s Even an inexperienced mechanic can do it in five minutes. 
@ Self-cleaning by-pass. : 5 
Furthermore, we will repair any Speakman flush valve 

Quickly and easily repaired. . . . cor 
° : Ses piston—the operating unit—at a cost not to exceed 50% 
@ Low maintenance cost. of the cost of a single new piston unit. Cost of mainte- 


nance therefore is unusually low. 


@ Thoroughly tried and proven 


for 15 years. For complete information about Speakman Closet and 





Urinal Flush Valves, write for Catalog S-4. 


uv 


SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
“The best in brass since 1869” 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


SOR nse i? Ad 
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RUSCO wri. Self-Storing 
combination screen and storm sash! 


@ Only Rusco can give your clients the 
finger-tip convenience of screen and storm 
sash in one permanent, self-storing unit! Self- 
storing means exactly what it says. In winter, 
Rusco storm sash in lower position completely 
insulates the window. In summer, the storm 
sash slides up into storage position, allowing 
full, direct ventilation through the permanent, 
Rustproof screen. All inserts can be removed 
from inside for easy cleaning, but old fashioned 


changing and storage is completely eliminated. 





Now check these other RUSCO advantages! 


@ Patented adjustable closure frame assures 
tight, permanent seal against air leakage 
—fits Rusco to any existing windows with- 
out alteration. 


@ Cuts winter fuel bills up to 35%, controls 
condensation. 


Gives year ’round draft-free, storm-proof 
ventilation with fingertip adjustment. 


Eliminates repair, painting, shrinkage. 
Safe, easy operation from inside. 
Increases efficiency of air conditioning systems. 


Eliminates sill decay with patented invisible 
seep hole drainage. 


Self-Storage makes Rusco ideal for large 
buildings as well as private homes. You can 
specify Rusco for old buildings or new. For 
specifications see Sweet’s 18a-12, or write 
direct for free book and name of nearest 
distributor. The F. C. Russell Company, 
1836-AR Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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ties and the eventual dates when supply 
and demand will be balanced also are 
spotlighted in the timetable. Copies of 
“Searce Materials Timetable” may be 
had at 25 cents each from the N.Y. 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, 


New York 15, N. Y. 


Improvement Expected 


Improvement in production of major 
construction materials is expected, fol- 
lowing a general downward trend at the 


Pe ee el 


the fans on, the aa = 
charge outlets circulate the air 
with a pleasant cooling effect that 
reaches all workers uniformly. 
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close of 1945, according to the February 
Report on Construction and Construc- 
tion Materials, prepared by the Con- 
struction Division, Department of Com- 


merce, 


Construction costs and prices of ma- 
terials continued to rise in December, 
with prices of materials reaching their 
highest level in 25 years, the Report 


states. 
Highlights: 


Steel — January production curtailed 







“sweep | lowly around thi ug 
* 360 degrees, they cover: Bic a 
- sively “every direction, mix thg 
. the air uniformly, and ee a 
delightful cooling,.effeet that is 


bags ~~ equallyzeftective’ in stimulating 


production in hot weather as is 
accomplished with the heated 
air in winter. 

Write for a copy of Bulletin HR-4. 


L.J. Wing Mfp.Co. 


151 W.14thSt. New York 11,N.Y. 
Factories in Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 








by the strike; sheet and strip are the 
tightest of all steel shapes and are ex- 
pected to continue in short supply 
through the first half of 1946. 

Lumber — Excess of demand over 
supply continues to keep both mill and 
distributors stocks at an all-time low. 
Unfilled orders for hardwood flooring in 
producers’ hands equal to six to 10 
months output at the present rate. 

Concrete building blocks — Unfilled 
orders amount to more than double the 
current production rate. 


PROJECTS APPROVED 


Two new low-rent public 
projects of the New York City Housing 
Authority, to be financed with state 
funds, have been approved by the State 
Division of Housing. These projects, 
Navy Houses in Brooklyn and Lenox 
Houses in upper Manhattan, will be the 
13th and 14th developments approved 
for New York City under Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s state-wide housing 
and community development program. 

Plans for Navy Houses call for the 
housing of 1,400 low-income families at 
an estimated over-all development cost 
of $10,953,800. To be built within the 
Brooklyn downtown redevelopment area 
of which the Brooklyn Civie Center will 
be a part, the project will take in ap- 
proximately 19 acres, 


housing 
10usIng 


of which no more 
than 30 per cent will be covered by 
buildings. 

Lenox Houses, in lower Harlem, will 
occupy an area of approximately 14 
acres, and will provide accommodations 
for 1,320 low-income families at an esti- 
mated over-all development cost of 
$12,920,600. 


NEW MUSEUM WING 


A panoramic view of 4,000 years of 
Egyptian history is offered in the re- 
cently opened Egyptian Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Five rooms have been arranged to 
give an over-all picture of how the 
Egyptian worked, lived, ate, dressed, 
farmed and amused himself. 


SCHOOL NEEDS STUDIED 


A survey of the school building needs 
of rural America. which will wont in a 
portfolio of sketches, floor plans and 
basic suggestions adaptable to specilic 
communities, is under way by Professors 
Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. Linn of 
Teachers ‘ollege, Columbia Universit 
assisted by Sohn Marshall, school buil |. 
ing specialist on leave from the West 
Virginia Department of Education, and 
Kenneth Bailey, architect on leave from 
the New York City schools. The stu:y 
is being financed by a $10,000 grant 
from the General Education Board aid 
has the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officer- 

(Continued on page | ‘6) 
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LATEST NEWS on SOUND 





@ Insulating to prevent sound 
transmission is only one of the 
many subjects covered by these 
Balsam-Wool Data Sheets. For 
here is a storehouse of latest 
information on correct insula- 
tion practice —which embodies 
months of research, years of 
experience. The complete file 
of thirty-two Balsam -Wool 
Data Sheets is yours for the 
asking —just mail the coupon 


for your set! 


Cclaam Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 


INSULATION 


Clean Wool sora sheets! 
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WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 115-5, First National Bank Building 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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FLOOR APPL 


this vibretion 


Please send me set of Balsam-Wool Application Data Sheets. 
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The portfolio is planned to cover four 
main types of school suited to the small 
community: the one- and two-teacher 
school; the three-, four- and six-teacher 
elementary school; the small high school; 
and the 12-grade building. There will be 
a section covering special features that 
can be incorporated into the rural school 
building such as a community canning 
center or movable partitions to change a 
room to the desired size. Exterior views 
will include suggestions for the schools’ 


BARBER-COLMA 


grounds, such as recreation facilities and 
the adaptation of the building to the 
local terrain and architectural style. 


SCHOOL TO REOPEN 


The Fontainebleau School of Fine 
Arts may possibly reopen during the 
summer of 1946 under the directorship 
of Jean Labatut, according to Jean Paul 
Alaux, president of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Fontainebleau Art Schools. 
The session planned is for a maximum 


GRILLES and REGISTERS 





GUARANTEED AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Data based on complete tests enable us to recommend 
exactly the right outlet for any condition and 
GUARANTEE results. You are assured of uniform, 
properly diffused air of the desired temperature 
at specified level, with required air movement and 
elimination of hot, cold, or drafty areas. For further 
details, see your Barber - Colman representative. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


1232 ROCK STREET 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








of two months between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. The curriculum will include 
the study of architecture, with research 
in urban planning and landscape archi- 
tecture, as well as painting and sculp- 
ture. For further information address 
M. Labatut, c/o Miss Isabelle Kemp, 
206 E. 62nd St., New York City. 


LECTURES OFFERED 


“Tomorrow’s 10-lecture 
series dealing with various aspects of 
planning a home, is currently being 
presented on Tuesday evenings by Uni- 
versity College of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The lectures, which started on April 
2 and will run through June 4, are being 
given by a group of architects and hous- 
ing specialists. Speakers include archi- 
tects Harry J. Harman, George Keck, 
Reinhard Lesser and Ernest Grunsfeld. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


\ graduate scholarship in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been established by Mrs. Albert Kahn, 
her daughters and son, as a memorial to 
the late Albert Kahn. Providing the 
sum of $1,100, the scholarship will be 
awarded to a student of outstanding 
merit to be selected by the Scholarship 
Committee of the University. It will be 
offered for award for the first time for 
the academic year 1946-47. 


OFFICE NOTES 
OfficesOpened,Reopened 


James Harlow Anderson and George 
Patton Simonds (Anderson and _ Si- 
monds, Architects), have returned to 
practice following several years with the 
FPHA, where Mr. Anderson was senior 
project planner and Mr. Simonds was 
regional technical advisor, Region VI, 
San Francisco. Address: 339 Fifteenth 
St., Oakland, Calif. 

Alden De Hart, A.I.A., formerly Ma 
jor, A.U.S., after serving three years 
with the Army Transportation Corps, 
has reopened his office and is resuming 
his practice at 203 Park Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 

F. Julius Dreyfous and Solis Seifert! 
announce their return from the armed 
services and the reopening of their office 
under the firm name of Dreyfous ani 
Seiferth, Architects, at 328 Audubon 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Edward Fleagle, Architect, has rv- 
opened his office at 18 S. Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ralph C. Flewelling and Associate, 
Architects, have opened new offices «t 
3112 Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

Hermon A. Horn, Architect, after al- 
most five years with the War Depar'- 
ment, has resumed the practice of archii- 
tecture in association with Adolph [/. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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.«- look for this new 


United Wallpaper label. It identifies 
a great new line—featuring 


ew colors! New patterns! 
New beauty! 


It’s a new label with an old name—United Wallpaper 
maker of the world’s most popular quality altiesads, 

Now name and label will be America’s buying guide 
to a great new line of wallpapers. Five years in design- 
ing—now in production—this line will offer the finest 
wallpapers in United’s history. 

Patterns will be distinguished by “eye” and “buy” 
appeal you’ve never known before. You'll see thrilling 
new designs created expressly for the latest decorating 
trends... exquisite color harmonies... exciting new pat- 
terns for every room. 


UNITED WALLPA 


INC. 


tweed] wallpaprerd... 


Best of all, many of these new papers will enjoy United’s 
traditional plus-selling-points in greater measure than 
ever before. That means guaranteed washable... guar- 
anteed fadeproof... guaranteed style-tested... guarcnteed 
wall-tested. United Wallpaper will offer the top quality tz 
every price range. ; 
So in the decorating boom on the way, depend on 
United Wallpapers for sales leadership in every price 
bracket. Feature them. It will pay you. 
COMING SOON! An important announcement by United Wallpaper 
—of vital interest to you. Watch for it! 
* a * 


For details about the $7,500.00 Internatio 
‘ $7,500. nal Wallpaper Desi, 
Contest write to United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago 54, Iinoie 






R 


World Leading Lewgnee and Large? Me as 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, 


1946 
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Knappe at 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Victorine and Samuel Homsey have 
reopened their office at 917 Gilpin Ave., 
Wilmington 12, Del. Theodore Fletcher 
will be associated with them. 

Prentiss Huddleston, A.1.A., has re- 
opened his office in the Brock Bldg., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

James E. Loftus, Architect, has 
opened an office at 803 Omaha Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Offices , 





Pe. 





Robt. A. Miller, Architect, has opened 
an office in the Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Suite 616, Pertland 4, Ore. 

Lee Perry, A.I.A., has reestablished 
his office at 419 North Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Beryl Price, Architect, has reopened 
his office at 1911 Pine St., Philadelphia 
Pa., following his release from the Army. 
Mr. Price served as a captain in the 
Corps of Engineers on Saipan. 

Levon Seron, Architect-Engineer, has 


For any building, there is no method of cleaning that will do the 
work faster, better or at lower cost than Spencer Central Vacuum 


Cleaning. 


Factual data is available for every type of building, every kind 
of surface or equipment to be cleaned. 
Complete Spencer Data is available to architects. Write on 


your letterhead, please. 


PENCER VACUUM 


HARTFORD 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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terminated his connection with the OPA 
and has resumed his practice, with of- 
fices in the D’Arcy Bldg., 81 N. Chicago 
St., Joliet, Il. 

Bernard A. Webb, Jr., Architect, has 
opened offices at 704 Bankers Insurance 
Bldg., Macon, Ga. 

Frederick W. Whittlesey, A.I.A., has 
opened offices at 488 Pine St., San Fran- 
Calif. Before the Mr. 
Whittlesey practiced for eight years in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Robert Wilmsen, Architect, has 
opened an office at 404 Tiffany Bldg., 
Eugene, Ore. 


New Addresses 


The following new addresses have 


cisco 4, war, 


been announced: 

Earle S. Draper, Consultant, Suite 42, 
1737 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Electric Products Corp., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Perkins & Will, Architects-Engineers 
(formerly Perkins, Wheeler & Will), 309 
W. Jackson Bldg., Chicago 6, IIL. 


Firm Changes 

Munroe Walker Copper, Jr., and his 
former associates, Robert Verne Wade 
and Russell Ralph Peck have announced 
formation of a partnership under the 
firm name of Copper, Wade & Peck, 
Architects, with offices in the Heights 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland Heights 
18, Ohio. 

Garrett Eckbo, Robert Royston and 
Edward Williams have announced their 
association as Eckbo, Royston & Wil- 
liams, Planning Consultants, Landscape 
Architects, Site and Recreation Plan- 
ners, with offices at 21 Columbus Ave., 
San Francisco 11, and 624 S. Carondelet, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

H. Eugene Grieshaber, Jr., A.I.A., and 
James F. Neilan, who have been associa- 
ted in the practice of architecture, have 
formed the partnership of Grieshaber & 
Neilan, and will continue to practice at 
302 State St., New London, Conn. 

Stuart W. Jester, Merchandise En- 
gineer, and Adolph Brukin, Architect, 
have announced the merging of their or- 
ganizations, with new offices at 675 
Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Michael T. Lipinski and John A. 
Valtz have announced the opening of 
the architectural firm of Lipinski and 
Valtz, with offices at Lynn, Mass. 

Richard H. Marr, A.I.A., has changed 
the name of his firm to Marr and Marr 
to include his son, Carl B. Marr, A.!.A., 
who has been associated with the o'fice 
for several years. Business will cont nue 
at 415 Brainard St., Detroit 1, Mich. 

The firm of Geo. L. Mesker & Co. has 
announced its incorporation and ch ingé 
of name to Geo. L. Mesker Steel Corp. 
Address, Evansville 8, Ind. 


Rudolph J. Mock, who has bee a* 


(Continued on page 150 
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SEE SWEET’S FILE 


Yr write us for detailed information on 
‘hese Republic Steel Building Products: 


Pipe—Sheets—Roofing 
Enduro Stainless Stee! 


Toncan Enameling Iron 


Electrunite E. M.T. 


Fretz-Moon Rigid Steel Condulf 


Taylor Roofing Ternes 


Berger Lockers, Bins, Shelving 


and Kitchen Cabinets 


Truscon Steel Windows, Doors, Joists 
and other building products 





NEW USERS FOUND THAT- 
[fey ig The Modern Way / 


Te Geile 


..»When restrictions curbed 
the use of excess metal 


Because it is thread- 
less, ELECTRU- 
Nite a.M.T. 
(Electrical Metallic 
Tubing) requires no 
excess metal to serve 
as a base for thread- 
cutting. Note that 
the wall thickness is 
comparable to that 
of ordinary conduit 
at the base of the 
threads. 










THREADLE 


When war needs greatly restricted the 
amount of steel available for conduit man- 
ufacture, ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. made 
many new and lasting friends among its 
first-time users. 


CONTRACTORS discovered that jobs went 
in easier and better when they used this 
modern rigid steel conduit. Why? Because 
ELECTRUNITE E. M.T. eliminates tedious 
thread-cutting . . . because its uniformly 
high ductility means easier, more accurate 
bending and cutting . . . because its light 
weight simplifies installation problems 
... because it is easy to wire... and because 
it helps keep difficult work schetbules moving 


on time. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS found 
that ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. is readily 
adaptable to all types of building construc- 
tion. They found, too, that it provides ade- 
quate mechanical and electrical protection 


 ... that its tightly-adkerent zinc coating 
= —unbroken by threads and unmarred by 


wrench teeth— gives continuous corrosion 


protection throughout every installation. 


Yes, there are many reasons why ELEC- 
TRUNITE E.M.T. made new friends... im- 
portant reasons why they all agree that The 
ELECTRUNITE Way is the MODERN Way. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8,OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. 
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Electrically-Welded 


PERMANENCE 
Wrought Iron 


BEAUTY and DIGNITY 





You get both when you specify 


ANCHOR-WELD 
IRON FENCE 


Anchor Weld Fences and Gates . . . made in 
many handsome designs . . . provide a beauti- 
ful setting for homes, country estates, 
schools and institutions. And, when you 
specify them, you can be sure they'll main- 
tain their fine appearance through the years. 


For . . . in Anchor-Weld Iron Fence... 
grooved, square pickets and rails of the same 
size are worked into architecturally correct 
designs . . . then electrically welded under 
pressure in an exclusive Anchor process. 
Pickets cannot loosen. Sections cannot sag. 
There is no need for ugly cross-bracing. 


Anchor also makes a complete line of 
Anchor Chain Link Fence, in heights from 
34% feet to 10 feet. Tough and durable, it 
has deep-driven ‘‘Anchors’’ which hold the 
fence erect and in line, in any soil and in 
any weather. 


Free Specification Manuals 
for Your A. I. A. File 14-K 


No. 111 for Anchor-Weld Iron Fence. No. 
110 for Anchor Chain Link Fence. Show 
installation photographs and sectional draw- 
ings . . . describe the various heights, 
weights, architectural features and applica- 
tions of Anchor fences and gates. For free 
copies, address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 6600 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


(Continued from page 148) 


sociated with a number of leading archi- 
tectural firms, has joined the TVA De- 
partment of Regional Studies in Knox- 
ville as Staff Architect. 

Mundie and Jensen, Architects and 
Engineers, announce that Verne O. 
McClurg, formerly with Holabird and 
Root, and Clarence A. Jensen, formerly 
with the late N. Max Dunning, have 
been added to the firm, and the firm 
name changed to Mundie, Jensen and 
McClurg. Address, 39 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Frank Poduska, Sr., formerly chief 
estimator of the Amsterdam Building 
Co., is now connected with the Mutual 
Construction Corp., 7 E. 42nd St., New 


York. 
NEW POSITIONS 


Donald A. Campbell, a past president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., has been appointed to the staff 
of Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt 
as special consultant on lumber prob- 
lems arising out of the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program. 

Walter P. Davis has been appointed 
managing director of the Indoor Climate 
Institute, with headquarters in Detroit. 

J. Bradbury German, Jr., former 
mayor of Utica, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Housing in the State Divi- 
sion of Housing, New York. 

Gail A. Hathaway, of the office of 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. War Depart- 
ment, is the new vice president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
succeeding the late A. C. Polk of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

F. B. Hornibrook has been appointed 
assistant director of research of The 
Master Builders Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alexander Kostellow of New York 
City has been elected president of the 
American Designers Institute. 

Gordon Rieley, vice president of 
Bryant Heater Co., has been appointed 
director of the newly established build- 
ing and construction price division of 
the OPA and is on leave of absence to 
assume his new duties immediately. 

W. K. Shaw, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Turner Construction Co., has 
been chosen chairman of the Building 
Division of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. 

John Vassos has been elected chair- 
man of the New York Chapter of the 
American Designers’ Institute. 

Howard P. Vermilya, research direc- 
tor of the John B. Pierce Foundation 
and formerly assistant director of the 
Technical Division of the FHA, has 
joined the staff of Housing Expediter 
Wilson W. Wyatt as a consultant on 
technical problems. 









































How BIG is 
Comfort? 


To a Building Owner, Heating 
Comfort often is the difference be- 
tween full rentals and vacancy 
signs. It is a measure of tenant sat- 
istaction. It is the money saved by 
elimination of overheating and 
underheating. 


That is why so many Owners of 
large buildings specify the Webster 
Moderator System. Automatically 
controlled, it delivers the correct 
amount of heat required to each 
radiator; it eliminates fuel waste by 
eliminating overheating and un- 
derheating. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is sup- 
plied by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. Manual 
regulation is available through 
a supplementary device, the Vari- 
ator. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on 4 
new building or on modernizing an exis 
ting building, write today for“Perform ance 
Facts”— a book of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam He :ting 
installations. Address Dept. AR-5, 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam |! 


N. J. 
ating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Es 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, M« 
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Easily installed over new or old walls 


th a few carpenter tools. Economical 
Naintenance, too. Cleans like a china dish. 
\bout deliveries—today, Marsh's usually prompt 

tion-wide service may be slowed due to 
ecedented demand. However, every 
ort is being made to bring Marlite 
veries back to normal. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





IB PLAIN-COLORS )~ TILE-PATTER 


LUE. 


--IN ANY MONTH*:IN ANY ROOM! 


A note of color, a pleasing style . . . blended into one harmonious 
background. Marlite Plastic-Finished Wall Panels provide desired 
hues and patterns for modern modes. And for the unusual 

traditional tastes, Marlite fits the picture, too. Like a June tune, the 
touch of the designing artist creates the effect while versatile 
Marlite provides the means . . . abundantly. And enduringly, too, 
for Marlite’s high-heat-bake finish seals against Time's measured 
beat and preserves the original effect for years of gracious living. 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 55 Main St., Dover, Ohio. 
FOR CREATING BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
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A building—two or more stories in 
height—is only as modern as its ele- 
vator system. This applies to office, 
industrial and commercial buildings 
alike. 


With the adoption of new materials 
and building construction techniques 
developed during the past few years, 
new elevator problems have arisen. 
In planning for any type of new 
building or modernization of an ex- 
isting building, you can depend upon 
Montgomery for assistance in design- 
ing and engineering the efficient, 
modern vertical transportation sys- 
tem to best meet its requirements. 


A Montgomery designed elevator 
system will usually be lower in ini- 
tial cost, always dependable in ser- 
vice and most economical in opera- 
tion and maintenance. Montgomery 
Elevators have proved their worth in 
thousands of installations. 


Montgomery manufactures a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 
elevators, electric dumbwaiters and 
special equipment for vertical trans- 
portation. 





HOME OFFICE « Moline, Illinois 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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REQUIRED READING 





(Continued from page 30) 


SYMPHONY 


A Primer of Proportion in the Arts of Form 
and Music. By R. W. Gardner. New York 22 
(15° E. 55th St.), William Helburn, Inc., 
1945. 1014 by 1414 in. 110 pp. illus. $8.00. 


To the person interested in the “pat- 
tern of proportion,” this textbook will 
prove of absorbing interest. It does not 
pretend to offer a formula for creative 
design — in fact the author is very care- 
ful to point out that no such formula 
exists. What it does do, however, is to 
analyze the whorl of Euclidean areas and 
show how neatly all good design falls 
within the concentric arrangement of the 
whorl. Monuments, city squares, cathe- 
drals, bridges, vases, all conform to the 
pattern. Even the city of Paris in its en- 
tirety, when diagrammed by the adroit 
pencil of Mr. Gardner, follows the rule of 
the whorl. In some cases, no doubt, the 
architect or the designer or the city 
planner consciously followed the prin- 
ciples explained here; in others, prob- 
ably, an innate feeling for proportion 
unconsciously produced the same result. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


Commemoration through Community Serv- 
ice: Trends in Living Memorials. Anne Hol- 
liday Webb, ed. New York 16 (470 Fourth 
Ave.), The American City Magazine Corp., 
1945. 1244 by 914 in. 36 pp. illus. $1.00. 


C With almost every community in the 
country considering some sort of war 
memorial, this timely brochure is con- 
cerned with the form that that memorial 
should, and is likely to, take. ““The pre- 
vailing preference,” it reports, “. . . is 
for some form of living memorial, some- 
thing which will enrich the life of our 
neighborhoods and communities and 
thus carry forward the democratic way 
of living for which this war has been 
mainly fought. . . .” 

Proposing as the highest type of me- 
morial the building of a worth-while 
community life, the brochure contains 
statements by such men as Mark A. 
McCloskey, director of the FSA Com- 
munity War Services; Howard Braucher, 
president of the National Recreation 
Association; and Daniel Danzig, USO 
program director. It discusses the lessons 
in community living learned from the 
war, the analysis of a community’s exist- 
ing resources, the function of the com- 
munity center building, the organization 
of councils and committees to plan the 
memorial, and the financing. It pro- 
poses a National Communities Institute 
through which the activities all over the 
country may be interrelated. And it fea- 
tures a schematic arrangement of a com- 
munity center building, the work of An- 
tonin Raymond, New York architect. 

(Continued on page 154) 


A FAMOUS NAME 
IN ARCHITECTURAL 
METAL WORK 


- 1882 ... 64 years of con- 
sistent progress have embla- 
zoned this name as symbolic of 
quality equal to the best. 


Ornamental bronze, aluminum, 
nickel, silver and stainless steel are 
fabricated by a corps of craftsmen 
imbued with the zeal of artists as 
evidenced in the photograph shown 

. @ portion of the bronze work 
in the Dallas Gas Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 


HAND-CHASING distinguishes 
NEWMAN cast metallic products 
from ordinary foundry-finished 
castings. EXPERT TOOLING AND 
FINISHING bring out every detail 
in all its beauty. 


NEWMAN BRONZE TABLETS 
FOR BUILDINGS AND 
MEMORIAL PROJECTS 
Posterity will appreciate these 
tributes. The NEWMAN reputation 
for quality will back up your archi- 
tectural achievements. 


FREE FILE DATA 


Write TODAY for complete folder 
of catalogs and other literature. 
Estimates and other information on 
request, without obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


"64 Years Young” 
708 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI 3, O. 
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Lots of clients need 


a a 


DO A LOT OF THINGS 





For instance... that doesn’t let cockroaches live hap- 


pily on it—in fact, they scram away from it. 


That’s Hubbellite 


Or a floor that won't let molds grow on it—that actually 


retards bacteria growths to the point that it can be con- 
sidered an aid to sanitation. 


That’s Hubbellite 


And a floor that doesn’t go to pieces in the presence of 
neutral oils and greases. 


Also Hubbellite 


Or a floor that doesn’t soften or disintegrate in the pres- 


On 
la- ence of kitchen fats; one that withstands the action of 
of foods which ordinarily play havoc with commercial kitchen 
floor surfaces. 
. This new 32-page Catalog, con- 
J ’ . . . J CJ 
rv taining over 150 photographs, dia- Hubbellite again 
ue grams, and tables, gives the very an Seat ne 
: latest data on cooling systems of all Phen in flour mills, in plants that produce or use solvents, 
a o.e ° . 
fs commercial and industrial (not house- and anywhere that conditions are conducive to explosions, 
wr hold) types. you want a floor that doesn’t spark but which drains away 
los. static electricity. 
The Bulletin is printed in three colors, 
in full letter size, and has a durable Still Hubbellite 
hes cover. As shown below, it is one of :. . ; 
ucts the most informative books ever pub- And of course, a floor that doesn’t sacrifice long wearing 
hed lished on refrigerating machinery qualities for these extra virtues. A floor with the resilience 
\ND of a fibrous material, but one which will take light wheeled 
tail If you need such equipment, ask for traffic without dusting or cracking. 
your copy of Bulletin 80-B today. 
In writing, please describe carefully Hubbellite 
the cooling work you wish to do. 
BLETS We're not claiming the world for Hubbellite. But all these 
iD Cee erry 8 qualities are just as we say. Hubbellite is a cupriferous 
tS y if 3 monolithic surfacing which can be applied over concrete 
ae } or even over wood, if the supporting structure is in sound 
nece DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 condition. We have printed matter giving tests made for 
ition 


rchi- 


the check of fungus growths in showers, of roaches around 
bakeries and of all other features on diverse installations. 
Write, stating the particular slant you would like to 
investigate or ask for complete literature. 
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STEEL 
JOISTS 


FOR 


RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL JOISTS — the 
economical member 
with structural advan- 
tages requisite for per- 
manence of modern 
structures. 


FIRE RESISTANT 


Non-Combustible, re- 
duces fire hazard. Fire 
proof with insulating 
plaster ceilings. 


PERMANENT 


No shrinking, sagging or 
warping. Termite protec- 
tion. 


VERSATILE 


Full width spans. Fewer 
columns and walls. 


EFFICIENT 


Prefabricated to job con- 
ditions. Light — Easy to 
place. 


“aA 


LACLEDE STEEL 


COMPANY 


ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REQUIRED READING 


(Continued from page 152) 
Periodical Literature 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING 


The Planning of Residential Areas. By 
Gordon Stephenson. London (66 Portland 
Place W. 1), Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Feb., 1946, pp. 107- 
112, illus. 

Compared with the American goal of 
from 12 to 15 million new dwellings in 
the next 10 years, England’s housing 
target of only four million, especially in 
view of her heavy bombing damage dur- 
ing the war, at first glance may seem 
very small. But this is exactly twice her 
rate of building in the two decades im- 
mediately preceding the war. It is, as 
Mr. Stephenson says, a possible goal. It 
is no small job, however: “In 10 years,” 
Mr. Stephenson points out, “we are to 
build one-third as many dwellings as 
now exist. Here is a great opportunity to 


start the comprehensive remodeling of | 


the larger part of every town.” 

The architects of England, it is ob- 
vious from this article, are stressing, just 
as are architects here, lower population 
density per acre, integrated and self- 
sufficient residential areas incorporating 
“all those buildings and residential facili- 
ties that modern civilization demands,” 
and plenty of recreational open space; 
and “ingenuity, variety and simplicity 
should be exercised in the design and ar- 
rangement of groups of dwellings.” Fi- 
nally, “urban redevelopment can never 
be satisfactory if the approach is piece- 
meal. The problems have to be seen as a 
whole.” 

Mr. Stephenson, who holds a degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is thoroughly conversant 
with planning in this country as well as 
in England and on the Continent. His 
comparisons are generous enough to give 
a good over-all picture of current plan- 
ning trends. 


NOVEL DRUG STORE 


Designed for oe By E. Bly. New 
York 22 (572 Madison Ave.), American 
Druggist, April, 1946, pp. 94-97, 206, illus. 

Although considerable experimenting 
has been done with the idea, the self- 
service drug store is still something of a 
novelty. For that reason, this article re- 
porting on the construction cost and 
operational history of a recently opened 
such store in Salt Lake City is of par- 
ticular interest. 

The new store is 28 by 80 ft. in floor 
area, which, according to the owner is 
the minimum size for such a store. Only 
three departments — prescriptions, co- 
lognes and perfumes— are not self- 
service. Display locations of some 
merchandise have been kept flexible to 
keep it moving and permit featuring. 
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104 pages, bound in cloth 
$1.50 per copy 


A 


The Colonial Williamsburg 
Number of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD — issue 
of December 1935 — was 


sold out soon after pub- 





lication but the entire 
editorial contents have 
been reprinted and bound 
in permanent book form 


with blue cloth covers. 


Many thousands of these | 
Williamsburg reprints 
have been sold but the de- 


mand continues unabated. 


| 
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119 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $...... for which send....... lf 
copies of your reprint, The Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg, bound in cloth, at i 
$1.50 per copy. j 
} 
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